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Caroline  Oliphant,  the  Baroness  Nairne,  born  at 
Cask  House — “the  auld  house” — of  her  beautiful 
song  of  that  name — in  1766,  and  died  in  the  new  house 
of  Gask,  October  27,  1845,  was  the  authoress  of  the 
following  sprightly  song,  entitled,  “Kitty  Reid’s 
House  ”  :  — 

Hech  !  hey  !  the  mirth  that  was  there, 

The  mirth  that  was  there, 

The  mirth  that  was  there, 

Hech  !  how  !  the  mirth  that  was  there 
In  Kitty  Reid’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

There  was  laughin’  and  sing-in’,  and  dancin’  and  glee, 

In  Kitty  Reid’s  house,  in  Kitty  Reid’s  house, 

There  was  laughin’,  and  singin*  and  dancin’  and  glee 
In  Kitty  Reid’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

Hech  !  hey  !  the  fright  that  was  there, 

The  fright  that  was  there, 

The  fright  that  was  there, 

Ilech  !  how  !  the  fright  was  that  there 
In  Kitty  Reid’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 
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The  licht  glimmered  in  through  the  crack  i’  the  wa’, 

An’  a’  body  thocht  the  lift  it  would  fa’, 

And  lads  and  lasses  they  soon  ran  awa’ 

Frae  Kitty  Reid’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

Hech  !  hey !  the  dule  that  was  there, 

The  dule  that  was  there, 

The  dule  that  was  there, 

The  birds  and  beasts  it  wauken’d  them  a’ 

In  Kitty  Reid’s  house,  on  the  green,  jo. 

The  wa’  gaed  a  hurlie  an’  scattered  them  a’, 

The  piper,  the  fiddler,  auld  Kitty  an’  a’, 

The  kye  fell  a  routin’,  the  cocks  they  did  craw, 

In  Kitty  Reid’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

Now  while  no  one  can  detract  from  the  beautiful 
simplicity,  the  old  ballad  ring  of  these  verses,  there  is 
something  remarkable  in  the  darkness  which  prevails 
as  to  their  origin.  Lady  Nairne  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  and  a  practice  not  exclusively  her 
own,  ventured  to  improve  an  old  song — “The  House 
on  the  Green.”  It  is  in  regard  to  the  locality  of  “the 
house”  that  mistakes  are  made.  Even  the  person 
who  edits  the  latest  edition  of  Lady  Nairne’s  poems — 
misfortune  that  such  gems  should  have  fallen  into  such 
hands — states  that  it  was  a  celebrated  club-house  on 
St.  Ninian’s  Green,  Stirling,  belonging  to  a  Catherine 
Reid.  This  is  a  mistake.  There  may  have  been,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  a  St.  Ninian’s  hostelry, 
and  a  song  connected  with  it.  Fragments  such  as  the 
following  seem  to  indicate  as  much  : — 

;  The  laird  o’  Polmaise  cam’  pickin’  his  taes 
To  Catherine’s  house,  to  Catherine’s  house, 

The  laird  o'  St.  Ringan’s  cam’  peelin’  his  ingans 
To  Catherine’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

But  the  genuine,  historical  “House  on  the  Green” 
stood  near  the  foot  of  the  High  Street  of  Perth. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  erection  in 
Perth,  one  of  no  ordinary  magnificence,  and  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Mercers  of  Aldie  and  Meikleour,  the 
iirst  laird  whose  name  occurs  in  connection  with  it 


being  Sir  Michael  Mercer,  who  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  was  the  first  house 
“on  the  green,”  sometimes  named  the  Kirk,  or  old 
Temple  of  Perth,  but  only  so  named  on  account  of  the 
fine  architectural  relics  afterwards  discovered,  as  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  town  mansion  of  its 
ancient  proprietors.  In  the  seventeenth  ceutury  a 
meaner  structure  occcupied  the  same  site.  This  was 
the  veritable  house  of  the  song.  It  was  a  famous 
rendezvous  for  the  lairds  of  the  county.  When  it  was 
pulled  down  in  the  last  century,  by  the  laird  of  Aldie, 
to  give  place  to  the  present  building,  a  marble  tablet 
was  built  into  the  front  wall  (facing  George  Street) 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  Mercers,  and  this  inscription, 
which  may  be  still  seen  :  — 

“  Here  stood  the  House  of  the  Green  ;  ” 

and  on  the  occasion  of  the  demolition,  by  Colonel  Mer¬ 
cer,  in  1788,  numerous  architectural  fragments,  and 
traces  of  subterraneous  structures  were  found,  which 
not  only  indicated  the  antiquity  of  the  original  house, 
but  revealed  a  degree  of  magnificence  in  building 
which,  if  it  maybe  taken  as  a  specimen,  justly  entitled 
“auld  Perth”  to  its  happy  appellation. 

From  the  facility  with  which  verses  in  the  style  of 
the  old  song  may  be  “got  up,”  various  versions  are 
found  throughout  the  country,  all  more  or  less  showing 
the  popularity  of  the  original  as  a  nursery  rhyme. 
Indeed,  there  are  more  lairds  than  one  in  Perthshire 
who  can  still  remember  the  lively  air  of  “Bab  at  the 
Bowster”  and  the  rollicking  words  of  “Jenny  Ryd’s 
House,”  as  sung  by  their  nurses.  But  we  believe  it  to 
have  been  more  than  a  nursery  rhyme,  and  that  it 
originated  in  the  seventeenth  century.  From  the  fol¬ 
lowing  version,  obtained  by  recitation  from  different 
parties  in  Perthshire,  and  at  widely  different  times,  it 
is  historically  associated  with  the  advent  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  the  Fair  City.  Cromwell  is  represented 
as  breaking  up  the  cotterie,  and  astonishing  the  landed 


dignitaries,  an  event  which  is  in  accordance  both  with 
history  and  tradition,  and  they  perhaps  explain  “the 
dule  that  was  there’’ in  Lady’s  Nairn e’s  song,  which 
is  otherwise  somewhat  inexplicable.  It  may  be  stated 
that  this  old  ballad  is  now,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
printed  for  the  first  time,  although  several  fragments 
have  occasionally  appeared  :  — 

We’re  a’  reelin’  doun  the  brae, 

To  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  to  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

We’re  a’  reelin’  doun  the  brae, 

To  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

And  its  O  rare !  the  mirth  that  was  there, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

And  its  O  rare  !  the  mirth  that  was  there, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

The  laird  o’  Cultoquliey  sat  eatin’  a  pie. 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house ; 

The  laird  o’  Logie  he  left  a  clean  cogie 
In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  a’  reelin’  doun  the  brae,  &c. 

Up  hill  an’  doun  brae, 

To  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  to  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

Frae  Strageatli,  Meikleour,  an’  bonnie  Pitfour, 

To  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

Kirkpottie,  Kintullo,  Pitcur  an’  laird  Rollo, 

Cam’  a’  to  the  house,  to  Jenny  Ryd’s  house ; 

Invermay,  Monivaird,  Balbeggie,  Kinaird, 

Cam’  a’  to  the  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  ar  reelin’  doun  the  brae,  &c. 

And  its  O  rare  !  the  mirth  that  was  there, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house ; 

What  wi’  Condie  an’  Cragie,  an’  crouse  Aberdalgie, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

Sic  a  crackin’  o’  bickers  an’  breakin’  o’  plates, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

When  crusty  Balquhidder  sent  the  lairds  thro’  ither, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  a’  reelin’  doun  the  brae,  &c. 

Its  the  laird  o’  Kinvaid  that  kissed  the  maid, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house ; 


Its  the  laird  o’  Gleneagles  that  joukit  the  beagles, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

The  laird  o’  Perth  he  foucht  wi’  airth, 

In  Jeuny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

An’  young  Seggieden  set  the  cock  on  the  hen, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  a  reelin’  doun  the  brae,  &c. 

We’re  a’  at  hame  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house, 

In  Jenn^  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

We’re  a’  at  hame  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

They  came  frae  the  north,  an’  they  came  frae  the  forth, 
To  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  to  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

Up  hill  and  doun  brae, 

To  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  a’  reelin’  doun  the  brae,  &c, 

Gae  tell  Tullylumb  that  he’s  wanted  to  come, 

To  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  to  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

Tell  Bousie  an’  Keir,  an’  Riven  the  peer, 

To  come  to  the  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

Its  the  laird  o’  Keir  he  made  a  steer, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house ; 

When  the  laird  o’  Strathallan  dang  doun  the  hallan. 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  a’  reelin’  doun  the  brae,  &c. 

Fetch  Easter  Tarsappie  an’  gie  him  a  drappie, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

Fetch  Wester  Tarsappie  an’  he’ll  be  as  happy, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

Gae  tell  auld  Monzie  that  he’s  wanted  to  see, 

The  lairds  in  the  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house ; 

Tell  the  laird  o’  Woodhead  that  his  bed’s  newly  made. 
In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  a’  reelin’  doun  the  brae,  &c. 

An’  its  O  rare  the  mirth  that  was  there, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

They  danced  an’  sang  the  nicht  an’  day  lang, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

The  laird  o’  Arnprior  brunt  his  taes  at  the  fire, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 
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The  laird  o’  Kinnoull  gaed  on  like  a  fool, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  a’  reelin’  doun  the  brae,  &c. 

Deil  tak’  Dumbarnie  an’  Abercairnie, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 
They  crackit  the  cradle  an’  fliggit  the  bairnie, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

Stormont  and  Pitheavles  are  weel  kent  for  deevils, 
In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house ; 
But  the  laird  o’  Moncreiffe  was  a’  the  lairds’  chief, 
In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  *he  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  a’  reelin’  doun  the  brae,  &c. 

Hech  !  hey !  its  nae  mair  the  daffin’  was  there. 

An’  mirth  in  the  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 
English  men,  a  hunder  an’  ten, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we  re  a’  reelin’  up  the  brae, 

Frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house 
An’  we’re  a’  reelin’  up  the  brae. 

Frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  a’  reelin’  up  the  brae,  &e. 

There  was  clappin’  o*  cods,  an’  shakin’  o*  beds, 

An’  waukenin’  lairds  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 
There  was  crickin’  o’  bickers  an’  breakin’  o’  plates, 
In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  its  O  sair !  the  duel  that  was  there, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 
Oliver’s  men,  baith  but  an’  ben, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  bouse  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  a’  reelin’  up  the  brae,  &c. 

Thp  laird  o’  Crief  he  cam’  to  grief, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 
Young  Balgowan  he  set  a’  a-lowan, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

Auld  Gorthie  Graeme  gaed  canterin’  hame, 

Frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 
An’  Meffan  gaed  we’  him,  an’  Keillor  gaed  wi’  him, 
Frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  a’  reelin’  up  the  brae,  &c. 

The  laird  o’  Coplindie  jumpit  out  at  the  window, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 
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Balvaird  Murray  peeled  his  kuits  in  the  hurry, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

Ochtertyre  he  lap  ower  the  mire, 

Frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

The  laird  o’  Monzie  he  flew  like  a  flee, 

Frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  a’  reelin’  up  the  brae,  &c. 

The  laird  o’  Scone  he  crackit  his  crown,' 

That  day  in  the  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

The  laird  o’  Blair  tumbl’t  doun  the  stair. 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  honse  on  the  green,  jo. 

The  laird  o’  Struan  he  rade  like  a  growan, 

Frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

The  laird  o’  Struan  he  swore  it  was  ruin, 

That  day  in  the  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  a’  reelin’  up  the  brae,  &c. 

Ilk  laird  that  day  took  the  King’s  hie  way, 

Frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

Some  up  hill,  an’  some  doun  brae, 

Frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  there’s  armed  men,  five  score  an’  ten, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

An’  its  O  sair !  the  duel  that  was  there, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

An’  we’re  a  reelin’  up  the  brae, 

Frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house ; 

Up  hill  an’  doun  brae, 

Frae  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,  jo. 

Note . 

Oliver  Cromwell  took  possession  of  Perth  in  the  year 
1651,  and  we  know  the  song  to  have  been  in  existence 
at  least  fifty  years  afterwards ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  it  originated  very  soon  after  the  great 
event  on  which  it  turns.  It  seems  also  to  represent 
justly  enough  the  general  feeling  on  that  occasion,  for 
the  citizens  of  St.  Johnstone  and  the  great  county 
lairds  were  wonderfully  in  awe  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
As  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  such  a  composition, 
which  has  not  hitherto  had  other  than  oral  existence, 
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several  variations  occur;  and  exception  can,  of  course, 
be  taken  to  some  of  the  foregoing  lines,  which  have 
been  given  just  as  received.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
.  Crieff,  we  believe,  a  version  of  the  song  is  still  extant 
in  which  the  worthy  laird  of  Abercairney  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  part : — 

Abercairney  sat  rockin’  a  bairnie, 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house,  in  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  ; 

Abercairney  he  cuddled  the  bairnie* 

In  Jenny  Ryd’s  house  on  the  green,' jo. 

This  we  are  told  refers  to  a  scandal  whicl\  existed  in 
regard  to  the  fair  fame  of  one  of  “mine  hostess’” 
daughters,  who,  according  to  the  Crieff  tradition, 
possessed  great  personal  attractions.  This,  however, 
rests  on  no  very  firm  foundation — no  better,  perhaps, 
than  imagination ;  as  the  version  is  certainly  modern, 
and  nearly  allied  to  another  romance,  which  states  that 
young  Inchbraikie  took  to  wife  the  landlady’s  second 
daughter,  in  consequence  of  which  he  incurred  paternal 
displeasure,  and  was  disinherited.  As  an  instance  of 
the  exception  which  may  be  taken  to  some  of  the  fore¬ 
going  stanzas,  when  it  is  stated  that  “auld  Gorthie 
Graeme”  retreated  in  company  with  the  lairds  of 
Methven  and  Keillor,  it  looks  well  enough  that  neigh¬ 
bouring  proprietors  should  go  together,  all  the  more  so 
that  neither  of  the  three  could  have  any  political  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  disturber  of  their  peace ;  but  it  unfor¬ 
tunately  happens  that  Methven  was,  at  the  time  indi¬ 
cated,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  a  personage 
who/  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose,  would  either  be 
designated  “Meffan,”  or  likely  to  indulge  in  the  local 
revelries  of  “Jenny  Ryd’s  house.”  The  stanza  has 
been  retained  as  the  version  of  our  local  minstrels.  It 
only  remains  to  be  stated,  in  regard  to  the  Christian 
name  of  Mistress  Reid,  that  while  she  is  sometimes 
called  Catherine  and  Kitty,  our  singers  are  almost 
uniform  in  naming  her  Jenny. 
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The  spring  has  less  of  brightness  9 
Every  year, 

And  the  snow  a  ghastlier  whiteness 
Every  year; 

Nor  do  summer’s  flowers  quicken, 

Nor  do  autumn  fruitage  thicken 
As  they  once  did,  for  we  sicken 
Every  yean 

It  is  growing  darker,  colder, 

Every  year, 

As  the  heart  and  soul  grow  older 
Every  year* 

I  care  not  now  for  dancing 
Or  for  eyes  with  passion  glancing ; 
Love  is  less  and  less  entrancing 
Every  year* 

Of  the  loves  and  sorrows  blended 
Every  year, 

Of  the  joys  of  friendship  ended 
Every  year, 

Of  the  ties  that  still  might  bind  me 
Until  Time  to  Death  resigned  me, 

My  infirmities  remind  me 
Every  year. 

Oh  t  how  sad  to  look  before  me  v 
Every  year, 

While  the  clouds  grow  darker  o’er  me 
Every  year ; 

Where  we  see  the  blossoms  faded 
That  to  bloom  we  might  have  aided, 
And  immortal  garlands  braided 
Every  year. 

To  the  past  go  more  dead  faces 
Every  year ;  v 
Come  no  new  ones  in  their  places 


Everywhere  the  sad  ey&fmeet  ns  y  [ 
In  the  evening  dusk  they  greet  us, 

And  to  come  to  them  entreat  ps 
Every  year. 

You  are  growing  old,”  they  tell  us, 

“  Every  year.”  J 
You  are  more  alone,”  they  tell  us, 

11  Every  year.” 

You  can  win  no  new  affection ; 

You  have  only  recollection, 

Deeper  sorrow  and  dejection 
Every  year.” 

Thank  God!  no  clouds  are  shifting 
Every  year 

O’er  the  land  to  which  we’re  drifting 
;  EVfery  year. 

No  losses  there  will  grieve  us, 

Nor  loving  faces  leave  us, 

Nor  death  of  friends  bereave  us 
Every  year. 

■  •  ; _ — Washington 
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“EVERY  YEAR.’ 

3^  —  /m 

The  spring  has  less  of  brightness  ' 

Every  year, 

And  the  snow  a  ghastlier  whiteness 
Every  year ; 

Nor  do  summer’s  flowers  quicken, 

Nor  do  autumn  fruitage  thicken 
As  they  once  did,  for  we  sicken 
%  Every  yean 

It  is  growing  darker,  coldet, 

Every  year, 

As  the  heart  and  soul  grow  older 
Every  year* 

I  care  not  now  for  dancing 
Or  for  eyes  with  passion  glancing ; 

Love  is  less  and  less  entrancing 
Every  year* 

Of  the  loves  and  sorrows  blended 
Every  year, 

Of  the  joys  of  friendship  ended 
Every  year. 

Of  the  ties  that  still  might  bind  me 
Until  Time  to  Death  resigned  me, 

My  infirmities  remind  me 
Every  year. 

Oh  I  how  sad  to  look  before  me 
Every  year, 

While  the  clouds  grow  darker  o’er  me 
Every  year ; 

Where  we  see  the  blossoms  faded 
That  to  bloom  we  might  have  aided, 

And  immortal  garlands  braided 
Every  year. 

To  the  past  go  more  dead  faces 
Every  year ;  v 
Come  no  new  ones  in  their  places 

iw  ye**** 

Everywhere  the  sad  eye#meet  us  ; 

In  the  evening  dusk  they  greet  us, 

And  to  come  to  them  entreat  us 
Every  year. 

“  You  are  growing  old,”  they  tell  us, 

44  Every  year.” 

44  You  are  more  alone,”  they  tell  us, 

44  Every  year.”  ? 

44  You  can  win  no  new  affection; 

You  have  only  recollection, 

Deeper  sorrow  and  dejection 
Every  year.” 

Thank  God !  no  clouds  are  shifting 
Every  year 

O’er  the  land  to  which  we’re  drifting 
Every  year. 

No  losses  there  will  grieve  us, 

Nor  loving  faces  leave  us, 

Nor  death  of  friends  bereave  us 
Every  year. 

_  ‘ _  — Washington  Chr<™;nip 


Yes,  Luath,  *tis  ofyou  Fm  speaking, 

And  well  you  know  it : 

The  valued  dog  you  are  I’m  seeking 
Clearly  to  show  it. 

Some  dogs  will  stop  to  reconnoitre, 

Wi’  social  nose, 

Strange  dogs  who  at  the  lamp-posts  loiter : 
You’re  none  of  those. 

Disgusted,  in  the  streets  you  find  them 
Barking  at  wheels, 

Or  scraping  the  hard  stones  behind  them 
Oft  with  their  heels  I 

And  oft  such  curt,  on  market  days, 

Coming  from  town, 

As  you  run  after  gig  or  chaise, 

Are  on  you  down. 

And  though  you’re  everything  that’s  kind, 
And  far  from  cruel, 

Such  as  approach  too  near  behind 
Oft  “  get  their  gruel.” 

No  word  addressed  to  you  by  me 
Remains  unheeded ; 

You  know  of  English  all  can  be 
For  duty  needed ; 

Know,  too,  that  anger  to  display 
Is  far  from  right ; 

And  when  “  the  woolly  people  ”  stray, 

i  You  bark — not  bite. 

My  will  respecting  them  to  know 

Oftimes  you  try,  7-  7^7  i 

Looking  to  me  as  on  you  go  ”  /  J  J 

With  anxious  eye. 

And  when  in  fold,  all  bleating,  they 
Are  made  secure, 

Homeward  with  me  you  take  your  way, 
With  looks  demure. 

Grave,  solemn,  at  my  heels  you  go,  * 

A  business  creature ; 

Responsibility  you  show 

In  'every  feature.  A.  M. 


ier  friend  P.  S.  Fraser.  The  “  Eek  lddle  dee 
was  doubtless  a  whimsical  expression  of  the  sharp 
ap$hf  the  fiddle  in  the  hands  of  some  suppoai- 
ti.iou&old  Crowdero.  It  was  repeated  after  each 
second  line;  and  the  first  line  was  given  with 
variations.  As  may  be  seen,  there  are  manifold 
differences  between  the  single  verse  given  by 
“  t.  H.”  and  the  Edinburgh  complete  copy  :•*- 

There  was  a  gallant  ship. 

And  a  gallant  ship  was  she,  ^  ; 

Bek  iddle  dee,  and  the  Lowlands  lo#T  '  * 

And  Bh<3  was  called  *•  the  Goulden  Vanitee,” 

As  she  sailed  to  the  Lowlands  low. 

She  had  not  sailed  a  league, 

A  league  but  only  .three, 

Bek,  Ac. ; 

When  she  came  up  with  a  French  Gallee, 

As  she  sailed,  Ac. 

Out  spake  the  little  Cabin-boy,  Out  spake  be, 

Eek,  Ao. ; 

“  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  sink  that  French  Gallee  ?  ” 

Out  spake  the  Oaptain,  Out  spake  be, 

"  We  ’ll  gi'e  >e  an  estate  in  the  North  Oountree.” 

“  *)  ien  row  me  up  ticht  Tn  a  black  bull's  skin, 

And  throw  me  o’er  deck-buird,  sink  I  or  swim." 

■ 

So  they  ’ve  row’d  hinr  up  ticht  In  a -black  bull’s  skin  ; 

And  hare  thrown  him  o'er  d<  ck-buird,  sink  he  or  swim. 

About  and  about,  And'about  went  he, 

,  Until  he  came  up  with  the  French  Gallee. 

Oh ’  some  were  playing  c^rd*,  And  some  were  playing  dice ; 

Whwn  he  took  out  an  Instrument,  boTed  thirty  holes  at  twice  I 

Then  some  they  ran  with  cloaks,  And  some  they  ran  with  caps, 

To  try  if  they  could  stap  the  saut- water  drape. 

About  and  about,  And  about  went  he, 

Until  he  cam  back  to  the  Goulden  Vat. i tee. 


And  prove  unto  me  as  guid  as  your  word. 

“  We’ll  no  throw  you  o’er  a  rope,  Nor  pu*  on  buird, 

Nor  prove  unto  you  as  guid  as  our  word.” 

Out  spoke  the  little  Cabin-boy,  Out  spoke  he, 

“  Then  hang  me  I’ll  sink  ye  as  I  sunk  the  French  Oallee 

But  they’ve  thrown  him  o’er  a  rope,  And  have  pu’d  him  up  on  buird ; 
And  have  proved  unto  him  far  better  than  their  word : 

As  they  sailed  by  the  Lowlands  low.” 

Whosoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  the 
ditty,  he  knew  well  the  ingratitude  of  a  nation  to 
its  benefactors  and  defenders,  and  certainly  antici¬ 
pated  the  power  and  efficacy  of  ouirnaval  steam 
rams.  If  they  are  only  as  destructively  the  enemy 
as  they  seem  inclined  to  be  to  our  own  seamen, 
there  will  be  something  gained  for  the  outlay 

“  For  it  showed  what  a  very  line  Ram  she  was, 

Said  the  Ad  mi-ral-i-tee.” 

The  author  of  “The  Goulden  Vanitee ”  remains 
unknown  (“  Memoir  of  John  Wilson,”  ii.  317); 
but,  it  is  to  he  hoped  further  information  may  be 

£a*ne<**  _ ^  aND  butter.  **■ 

*  onserve  from  the  Ladies'  Journal,  of  Saturday  last,  that  some 
person  wants  the  words  of  the  o’.d  Jacobite  song,  “  Oh  gie  my  Lore 
Brose  and  Butter.”  Among  some  music  in  my  possession,  I  have 
met  with  the  foil wing  version  of  this  song;  which,  if  not  the 
original  version,  is  certainly  a  pretty  old  one.  Perhaps  you  may 
find  space  for  it  in  the  Journal  of  Saturday,  28th  curt. 

Wigtown,  24th  December  1872.  J.  Shaw. 

OH  GIE  MY  LOVE  BROSE  AND  BUTTER. 

(Chorus)  Oh  gie  my  love  brose  and  butter, 

/  Oh  gie  my  love  brose  and  butter, 

Oh  gie  my  love  brose,  brose, 

Yestreen  he  wanted  his  supper. 

There’s  some  got  parritch  an’  milk, 

An’  some  got  Bowans  an’  succar, 

An’  some  got  tatties  and  saut, 

But  he  got  naething  for  supper. 

(Chorus)  Oh  gie  my  love,  &c. 

For  Charlie  he  drew  the  broadsword,  - 
For  C  harlie  he  lost  house  an’  haddin’,  - 
For  Charlie  he  fought  on  the  Bward, 

For  Charlie  he  bled  at  Oulloden. 

( Chorus )  Oh  gie  my  love,  Ac. 

The  chief  that  was  true  to  his  prince 
May  yet  ha’e  a  hame  and  a  steadin’, 

Beet  the  Whigguma  that  had  little  mense 
v  win  dree  the  weird  o’  their  reiden. 

v  iniiorus\  Oh  gie  my  love,  Ac. 


ON  A  BECENT  FIASCO. 

*^53?^  y®  by  the  Clyde,  my  man? 
_Wby  dwell  ye  by  the  Clyde  ? 

We  11  call  ye  to  St  Giles’  Kirk, 

And  ye  sail  be  its  pride  : 

And  ye  sail  be  its  pride,  my  man. 

And  crowds  o’  hearers  draw  « 

But  aye  he  cast  a  wistfu’  look 
Back  to  the  BroomielA^, 

‘‘^nmwy  achaino’  gowdye'Hseef  . 

W  hen  Baines  come  to  pray  \ 

And  whiles  ye’ll  catch  a  ruddy  glint 
O  Lords  m  bright  array  {  ' 

■WMe  ye  sail  teach,  and  warn,  and  dvte 

Thae  dignitaries  braw  ”> _  " 

But  aye  he  oast  a  wistfu’  look' 

Back  to  the  Broomielaw. 

“Now  let  these  Weary  doubts  be  dome. 
And  say  that  come  ye  will: 

The  High  Kirk  is  the  grandest  kirk 
That  minister  can  flit,” 

In  accents  low  he  murmured,  uTCes 99 
And  sent  them  pleased  awe’ t 

But  aye  he  cast  a  wistfu’ look  ■  , 

Back  to  theBroomielaw*  - 

The  kirk  was  deck’t  at  morning-tide,  ' 
The  windows  glimmered  fair ; 
T“P™s»nd  the  people  wait  their-choice-i 
The  Presbyters  were  there. 

They  sought  him  balth  by  dub  and  Wss — “■ 
They  searched  the  train  and  a*>-~  ■ - 

H^s  Wen  his  «wpet  bag  and  fled  f 

\  BmA4o  theJBroomiela  w. 
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Lady  Mivnu#  o  oiruvnopip,  i/vncan's  Strathspey , 

Nelson ,  the  fallen  hero ,  Ml  Donald  of  Clanranald’s 
Strathspey ,  i/orc.  <7ap£.  Maitland's  Strathspey ,  and 
Jb/m  Cheap  the  Chapman .  I  should  mention  that 
“  Rob  rfc  Pcrdie,  70,  Pripces  Street”— not  Gow  himself 
— was  the  publisher;  so  we  may  assume  that,  at  that  time, 

G  jwhad  either  not  yet  commenced,  or  was  out  of  business 
a.  a  mii'ic  seller.  Pardie  was  also  the  publisher  of  K.  A. 

S  nith's  Scottish  Minstrel ,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  which  (1823) 
Lady  Nairn’s  “Cauler  Herrin',”  with  the  music,  first 
appeared.  In  the  body  cf  that  soDg  the  air  is  claimed \ 
for  Gow,  tbu’, —  ) 

“  Troth,  cauler  herrin’s  no'  to  lightlie, 

Ye  can  trip  the  spring  fu’  tightlie;  i 

Spite  o’  tauntin’,  flauntin',  fliogin’, 

Gow  has  set  ya  a’  a -sin gin'. 

Wha’ii  buy  cauler  herrln’,  &o.  i 

H  ra  is  the  best  of  proof  that  Nathaniel  Gow  was,  at  \ 
t  v.  at  dat.%  the  reputed  composer  of  this  popular  air.  The 
'only  other  favourite  melody  which  Nathaniel  has  the 
credit  of  composirg— so  far  as  I  know-is  that  of  the 
Et-rick  Shepherd’s  song,  “  Cadi  ye  by  Atbpl,”  and  few  [ 
modern  compositions  ever  had  such  a  run  of  popularity,  j 
UnforunateJy  fir  his  reputation  as  an  original  genius, 
tois  also  was  Lund  by  musical  critics  to  be  stolen property ,  i 
the  air  of  the  first  psrfc  being  almost  identical  with  that  I 
of  the  old  Scots  melody,  *f  G%la  Water.”  The  second, 
or  chorus  part,  may  be  original,  and  all  miut  confess 
that  it  fits  in  with  the  first  part  veiy  happily.  Purdia 
was  also  the  publisher  of  that  song.  The  only  difficulty 
whi.h  remains  in  regard  to  Gow’s  authorship  of  “  Cauler 
Herrin”  is,  that  a! tar  its  appearance,  it  mutt  have  been 
tie  copyright  property  of  either  Gow  or  Purdie,  and  in 
that  case,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  all  and 
sundiy  publishers  took  the  liberty  to  reprint  it? 

—  ~  — =. - .  Tiebiebup. 


PA©t>LE  YOUR  OWN  CANOE! 


An  account  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Virginia, 
1807,  in  the  European  Magazine  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ballad  by  Moore,  which  gives  a  dofoful 
origin  to  the  spirited  song  of  our  day 

“  ‘  They  made  her  a  grave  too  cold  and  damp  ? 
For  a  soul  so  warm  and  true ;  , 

And  she’s  gone  to  the  lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
Where  all  night  long,  by  a  tire-fly  lamp,*  " 
She  paddles  her  white  canoe.  • 

•  ‘  ‘-And  her  fire-fly  lamp!  soon  shall  see, 

And  her  paddle  I  soon  shall- hear ;  * 

Long  and  loving  otir  life  shall  be— 

And  111  hide  the  nMut in  &  cypress, tree 
When  the  footstep  of  Death  is  near.'  f  ?~ 

“  Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds— 

His  path  was  rugged  and  sore ; 

Through  tangled  juniper  beds  of  reeds, 
.Through  many  a  fen  where  the  serpent  feeds 
And  man  ne’er  trod  before. 

“  And  when  on  the  earth  he  sank  to  sleep, 

If  sleep  his  eyelids  knew, 

He  lay  where  the  deadly  vices  do  weep 
Their  venomous  tears,  and  nightly  steep 
The  flesh  with  blistering  dew. 

“  And  near  him  the  she-wolf  stirr’d  the  brake, 
i  And  the  rattlesnake  breathed  in  his  ear, 

Till  he,  starting,  cried — from  his  dream  awake-— 


jbut  oft  from  the  Indian  Hunter  s  camp 
This  lover  and  maid  so  true 
i  Are  seen  by  the  hour  of  midnight  damp 
|  To  cross  the  lake  by  a  fire-fly  lamp, 

!  And  paddle  their  white  canoe.” 


Mr  M.  has  well  availed  himself. — Editor.” 

«•  t  We  will  nofc  affront  the  author  of  this  tale  by  hinting  more 
of  the  story  than  that  this  is  the  exclamation  of  a  maniac  upon  the 
d* ath  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses,  and  whose  loss  do* 
prived  Mia  of  iiis  .senses.  ”  _  ,  • 


ABBEY  EASAROE 
ley  Eaearoe,  by  Bally&hs 


:en  down ; 


It  has  neither  door  nor  window?  the  walls  are  too. 

The  earven  stones  lie  scatter'd  in  briar  and  nfcfktlri 
The  only  feet  are  those  tfcuMomfe  at  burial  of  the 
A  little  rocky  rivulet  ruiwmdrmttring  to  hhettde, 

Singing  a  aong  of.  ancient  days,  in  p  _ _ 

The  boor-tree  and  the  lightsome  ash  *jtom  fA*  portal  grow. 
And  heaven  itself  is  now  thp  roof  of  Abbey  Etsaroe. 

It  looks  beyond  the  Harbour  stream  to  Qnlban  mountain  hltfe 

It  hears *the  veiesof  JBrna'e 

High  ships  go  sailing  past  it ;  the  sturdy  clank  of  ou*  . 


THE  DEILS  O'  DUNDEE  (SCOTS  GREBSk,. 

Regimental  Motto-*'  Second  to  Non*.  ' 

*  Air— Lilllbulero. 

Over  moor,  over  mountain,  from  Nith  to  the  Spey, 

Folk  cried'—"  See,  here's  cornin'  the  Dell  o'  Dundee, 

Then  up  goes  his  bonnet-"  There's  work  to  be  done, , 

And  look  ye,  my  Troopers !  be  second  to  none, 

Second  to  none,  lads,  second  to  none, 

O,  the  Deils  o'  Dundee  must  be  second  fetnontt!; 

Time  pass'd,  and  at  Ramilies  galloped  tkfe&rejp. 

Through  square  and  through  squadron*,  in  jjist  their- old  wraps; 
From  the  French  Royal  Regiment  their  standard  they  a* 
And  Marlbro'  declared  they  were  second  to  none* 

Second  to  none,  lads,  second  tOinone,, 

The  Deils  o*  Dundee,  O,  ar e,  second  to  **oe  t 

Bold  Oamfcbell  at  Dettingen  M  in  the  fray, 

And  a  banner  of  gold  from  the  field  bore  away 

From  the  famed  Otndarmerie*  who  turned  tail  at  the  runs 

And  the  Deils  o’  Dundee  stood  there  second  to  none, 

Seoond  to  none,  lads,  second  to  none,  % 

And  the  Delia  o’  Dundee  stood  there  second  to  none ! 

The  Greys  at  the  glorious  Waterloo  fight 

Put  ten  thousand  men  of  Count  D'Erlon's  to  flight ; 

Their  eagle  and  banner  by  Ewart  were  won, 

And  the  Deils  o'  Dundee  proved  they're  seoondm  none. 

Second  to  none,  lads,  second  to  none, 

And  ever  the  Deils  shall  be  second  to  none ! 

Balaclava  *nga  out  from  the  trumpet  of  Fame, 

And  her  b  idest  of  notes  Grieve'a  and  Ramage’fl  name. 

Though  ail  there  were  heroes,  they  Valour's  Cross  won,. 

And  two  armies  cried—"  They  are  second  to  none," 

Second  to  none,  lads,  second  to  none, 

“Those  Deils  o'  Dundee,  O,  are  second  to  none P 

Then,  lads,  while  our  steeds  answer  rowel  and  rein, 

Or  ever  the  battle  the  heart  shaU  enchain, 

Whlls  Nith  and  the  Spey  to  the  ocean  shall  run, 

The  Deils  o'  Dundee  shall  be  second  to  none, 

Second  to  none,  lads,  second  to  none, 

O,  the  Deils  o’  Dundee  shall  be  second  to  none ! 

R.  Compton  Noak*. 

Dumfries,  June  1873. 

*  A  select  body  of  cavalry  whioh  took  precedence  of  every  regi¬ 
ment  of  horse  in  the  French  army. 


\  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  signed  “T.  V./*  in  N.  B.  A.  &  L.  J.  of 
20th  Nov.,  the  following  is  a  boating  song  written  by  B.  M.  Ballan-  • 
tyne.  The  chorus  begins  11  Pull,  boys,  merrily,”  but  I  think  it  will 
be  the  same  as  is  wanted 

My  comrades,  you  must  know 
It;  was  many  yea:  s  ago, 

1 1  ft  my  daddy’s  cottage  in  the  greenwood,  oh  1 
And  I  jined  a  man- V- war, 

An’  became  a  jolly  tar. 

To  fight  for  king  and  country  on  the  high  seas,  oh ! 

Chorus— Pull,  bojs,  merrily,  our  home  is  on  the  sea; 

Pull,  boys,  merrily  and  gaily,  oh  I 
Pull,  boys,  cheerily,  the  wind  is  passing  free, 

An’  whirling  up  the  foam  an’  water  sky-higb,  oh ! 

There  was  many  a  noble  fight, 
it  But  Trafalgar  was  the  sight 

That  beat  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  glory,  oh ! 

For  Britain’s  jolly  sons 
Worked  the  thunder-blazing  guns, 

An'  Kelso**  stood  the  brayest  ip  the  forefront,  oh ! 

. 

A  roaring  cannon  shot 
Came  and  hit  the  very  sp:,t 
Where  my  leg  goes  click  and  jumble  in  the  socket,  oh ! 

An  swept  it  overboard, 

With  its  precious  little  hoard 
Cf  pipe  and  tin  and  ’baccy  in  the  pocket,  oh ! 

They  took  me  down  below, 

Au’  they  laid  me  in  a  row 

>•  Of  killed  and  wounded  messmates  on  a  table,  oh  I 

Then  up  comes  Dr  Keg,  .  j 

An’sayB,  “  Here’s  a  livin’  J<  g 
I’ll  tew  upon  the  stump  if  I  am  able,  oh  I” 

This  good  and  sturdy  limb 
Had  belonged  to  fighting  Tim, 

And  scarcely  had  he  sewn  it  in  the  sooket,  oh ! 

When  up  the  hatch  I  flew 
An’  da?  hed  among  the  crew, 

An’  sprang  aboard  the  Frenchman  like  a  rocktt,  oh ! 

’Twas  this  that  gained  the  day, 

For  that  leg  it  cleared  the  way. 

An’  the  battle  raged  in  fury  while  it  lasted,  oh!  '  j 

|  Thf  n  esased  the  shot  and  shell 

To  fall  upon  the  swell, 

•  An’  the  Union  if ack  went  bravely  to  the  masthead,  oh ! 

I  have  wiitten  tty)  above  from  njemory,  qs  I  don’t  £opw any 
place  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  print,  except  in  R.  M.  B&Uantyne’s 
book  called  “  The  World  of  Ioa.”  G.  Asoott. 

V*  «'  '  ~  A 


CARVING  THE  TURKEY. 

An  ancient  Turkey,  weak  and  gray, 

“  In  faucibus  mortis  ”  helpless  lay 

By  the  banks  of  the  dai'k  Bosphorus, 

And  gazed  with  feeble,  fading  eyes 
At  the  fitful  light  of  the  Western  skies, 

That  gleamed  like  gleaming  phosphorus. 

A  Bull  and  a  Bear  sat  close  by  his  side, 

And  watched  his  life’s  blood  ebbing  tide 
With  faces  sad  and  pathetic. 

The  Bull  administered  lotion  loans, 

To  brace  his  nerves  and  strengthen  his  bones ; 

The  Bear  gave  him  Tartar  emetic. 

I  He  had  been  in  his  time  a  game  old  cock, 

And  stood  ’gainst  his  foes  like  a  granite  rock, 

As  true  as  the  truest  Roman  ; 

And  now,  though  his  life  was  ebbing  fast, 

He  raised  himself  and  he  died  at  last 
With  his  face  to  his  cruel  foemen. 

“  Our  brother  has  gone,  I  do  declare,” 

Said  brother  Bull  to  brother  Bear ; 

“I  almost  feel  like  crying. 

Our  friend  was  so  valiant,  good,  and  meek, 

With  only  one  failing,  so  to  speak — 

He  was  rather  too  long  in  dying. 

«•  And  now,  brother  Bear,  we’ll  cut  him  in  two 
And  divide  his  flesh  like  Christians  true  i 

One  half  for  me,  one  half  for  you, 

Carving  him  neatly  and  prettily 
Joint  by  joint,  and  piece  by  piece. 

Leaving  the  tail  for  sister  Greece, 

And  the  Pope’s  nose  for  brother  Italy.” 

j  So  they  ran  the  knife  in  up  to  the  heft,  I 

They  carved  him  right  and  they  carved  him  left 
And  carved  down  the  middle  : 

But  they  could  not  find  a  single  piece 
Of  meat  or  flesh,  or  fat  or  grease 

1  Sufficient  to  grease  the  griddle. 

It  was  a  Turkey  only  in  name, 

With  no  true  inwardness,  only  a  frame, 

Like  a  fifth  of  July  rocket ; 

It  was  thin  as  a  wafer,  thin  as  a  ghost, 

Thin  as  a  diet  of  water  and  toast, 

Thin  as  a  speech  of  a  Congressman  when 
He  talks  about  honour  and  honest  men. 

With  both  hands  in  his  Uncle’s  pocket. 

'«■ 


s, 


MORAL. 

For  Miss  Columbia's  benefit. 

When  you  see  a  sister  lying  low, 

Like  Canada,  Cuba,  or  Mexico, 

And  hardly  able  to  hobble, 

Don’t  wait  for  the  tedious  hem  and  haw 
Of  that  slow  old  coach  the  National  law, 

But  swoop  like  an  eagle,  on  her  pounce, 
Gobble  her  down  and  gobble  at  once 

While  there’s  something  left  to  gobble. 

— New  York  Sun. 

— AiiCj r- -/  >7  S - - - - 


YE  RADICALS  BY  NAME. 

|  Ye  Radicals  by  name,  give  an  ear,  give  an  ear, 

1  Ye  Radicals  by  name,  give  an  ear  ; 

Ye  Radicals  by  name, 

Yoyir  attention  I  wad  claim  , 

While  I  tell  you  cf  your  shame — 

You  shall  hear. 

What  is  richt  an*  what  is  wring,  by  the  law,  by  the 
law, 

What  is  ricbt  an’  what  is  wransr,  by  the  law  t 
What  is  richt  an’  what  is  wrang  \ 

Is’t  applaudin’  ae  harangue,  • 

While  you  droon  a  better  sang 
Wf  your  jaw  ? 

What  mak’s  our  country’s  rule  f am’d  afar,  fam’d  afar. 

Wbat  mak’s  our  country’s  rule  fam'd  afar  ? 

What  mak’s  our  country’s  rule 
Be  esteem’d  but  by  the  fool, 
i  Wha  fain  wad  be  a  tool 
To  the  Czar  ? 

Tis  that  libsrty  o’  speech  free  as  air,  free  as  air, 

*Tis  that  liberty  o*  speech  free  as  air, 

’Tis  that  liberty  o’  speech 
Of  whose  value  I  wad  preach. 

An’  to  kill  it  I’d  beseech 
You  to  forbear. 

Then  ilk  independent  vote  give  the  man,  give  the 
man, 

Then  ilk  independent  vote  give  the  man,  ^ 
Then  ilk  independent  vote 
Give  the  man  wi’  true-blue  co& 

Who,  our  freedom  to  promote, 

Leads  the  van. 

Dunfermline. 


7  jo*? 
/$i<) 


inquired  after  by  your  Oorres- 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  poem  inquired  after  by  your  uorreB- 
ponded  J.  W.  &,  in  Saturday's  L.  O.  J.  The  author  is  Sir  Fnmcis 
Doyle.— J.  H.  [Another  Correspondent  (J.  E.)  sayB The  <ul>3 
of  the  poem  was  a  private  of  the  Buffs  (I  have  forgot  his  name),  ^ 
was  taken  prisoner  during  the  Chinese  War,  and  carried  oeiore 
some  of  their  high  dignitaries,  who  insisted  on  him  bowM 
them  and  going  through  some  degrading  ceremonies. 
tion  he  would  not  comply  with  and  was  immediately  executed  J 

THE  PRIVATE  OP  THE  BUFF3. 

Last  night  among  his  fellow  roughs. 

He  jested,  quaffed,  and  swore, 

A  drunken  private  of  the  Buffs 
Who  never  looked  before. 

*  To-day,  beneath  the  f oeman’s  frown, 

He  stands  in  Elgin's  place. 

Ambassador  from  Britain's  crown, 

And  type  of  all  her  race. 

v  Poor,  reckless,  rude,  low  born,  untaught. 

Bewildered  and  alone, 

*•  A  heart  with  English  instinct  fraught. 

He  yet  can  call  his  own. 

Aye.  tear  his  body  limb  from  limb, 

Bring  axe,  or  cord,  or  dame. 

He  only  knows  that  not  through  him 
Bhall  England  como  to  shame. 

Par  Kentish  hop-fields  round  him  seemed 
Like  dreams  to  come  and  go. 

Bright  leagues  of  cherry-blossom  gleamed, 

One  sheet  of  living  snow ;  \ 

The  smoke  above  his  father's  door. 

In  grey  soft  eddyings  hung. 

Must  he  then  watch  it  rise  no  more, 

^  Doomed  by  himself  so  young? 

Yes,  honour  calls  with  strength  like  steel. 

He  puts  the  vision  by ; 

Let  dusky  Indians  whine  and  kneel. 

An  English  lad  must  die. 

And  thus,  with  eyes  that  would  not  shrink* 

With  knee  to  man  unbent. 

Unfaltering  on  its  dreadful  brink. 

To  his  red  grave  he  went. 

Vain  mightiest  fleets  of  iron  framed, 

Vain  those  all  shattering  guns. 

Unless  proud  England  beep  untamed 
The  strong  heart  of  her  sons. 

So  let  his  name  through  Europe  ring* 

A  man  of  mean  estate,  « 

Who  died  as  firm  as  Sparta's  King, 

Beoaine  his  s  ;ul  was  great. 


In  answer  to  J.  RL  regarding  the  song  "Glen  PincistlC/ if  your 
i  Correspondent,  J.  Rd.,  has  ever  occaeion  to  be  up  in  At  hole,  and 
especia  ly  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Moulin,  he  will  find  no  difficulty 
i  in  having  the  song  sung  to  him  in  extenso .  H. 


ADY  CLARA  AND  HER 


O,  would  I  were  a  daisy, 
Refreshed  by  gentle  shower ! 

I'd  rather  be  a  courting 
With  a  young  man  in  a  bower ! 

O,  would  I  were  a  rosebud, 

So  delicate  and  obaste ! 

I'd  rather  be  a^uscing 
With  his  arm  about  my  waist ! 

O,  would  LAgk  a  lily. 

So  white  Without  a  speck ! 

I'd  sooner  be  a  sitting 
With  my  arm  around  his  neck ! 

O,  would  I  were  a  bee, 

On  honied  flowers  to  sip ! 

I’d  rather  have  my  little  mou’ 
Against  his  silky  lip ! 

O,  would  I^fcrii  An  eagle. 
Through  a %y  space  to  glide ! 

I  d  rather  be  a  standing 
At  the  altar  by  his  sfde ! 

O,  would  I  were  a  mocking  bird, 

f  Listenihg  in  lonely  dell ! 

I'd  rather  be  a  listening 
To  my  merry  marriage  bell ! 

O,  would  I  were  a  cloister’d  nun. 
From  worldly  thoughts  so  free! 

I'd  rather  be  my  Bobby's  wife. 
With  a  family  of  three! 


.Looking  over  some  of  your  papers  I  observe 
nu®ber  the  words  of  a  song  entitled 
*  u  •  Sailor  a  Grave.”  I  have  long  wished  to 
obtain  the  words  and  music,  with  piano  ac- 
-oompaniment  of  a  song  having .ilut  same  titlei 
(but  quite  different  words),  having  heard  it 
sung  many  years  ago,  but  have  never  been 
successful,  as  I  donVknow  the  names  of  either 
composer,  author,  or  publisher.  It  com¬ 
mences — 

“  Our  barque  was  far,  far  from  the  land, 
When  the  bravest  of  our  gallant  band.” 

And  contains  the  lines, _ 

“  Proudly  we  decked  his  fun’ral  rest, 

With  the  British  flag  o'er  his  manly  breast. 

The  quiver  hung  on  the  lip  of  pride, 

As  we  lowered  him  down  the  ship’s  dark  side.” 


FIVE  HUNDRED  YEARS  FROM  NOW. 

The  other  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

Refreshed  my  fevered  brow, 

I  had  a  dream — mpthought  I  lived 
Five  hundred  yea**  from  now. 

This  is  the  age  of  projeots  grand. 

As  well  you  know,  I  trow  : 

Well,  they  will  all  be  realised 
Five  hundred  years  from  now. 

But,  to  return  unto  my  dream, 

The  strangest  things  I  saw, 

For  everybody  went  to  school,  k 

And  nobody  to  law. 

Methought  part  of  the  way  to  France 
I  wished  to  go  by  train ; 

But  nowhere  could  the  station  find — 

I  looked,  but  looked  in  vain. 

A  little  urchin  soon  I  saw. 

Who,  laughing  at  my  pains. 

Cried,  "  Law,  we  goes  by  telegraph— 

I  never  heard  o’  trains  1” 

And  so  by  telegraph  I  went  r  v 

To  Dover,  fair  and  square;  / 

Not  much  discomfort  did  I  feel 
While  flashing  through  the  air. 

Arrived,  I  asked  a  bystander 
“  What  time’s  the  steamer  due?” 

“  Steamer  1”  he  said—"  wliat  do  you  mean? 
Why,  where  have  you  been  to?” 

««  My  friend,”  said  I,  “  if  steamers  now 
Don’t  run  across  the  sea, 

How  then  Bhali  I  contrive  to  cross?” 

•‘Why,  walk  of  course, ”  said  he. 

“  Stranger,”  B*t<*  !»&./“  tbe  grant  eclipse 
Comes  off 

To  view  it  our  astr6nomeTS 
Ate  going  to  the  moon.” 

“In  a  balloon,  of  course,”  I  said. 

He  looked  in  great  surprise — 

“  Balloons  are  quite  old-fashioned  things— 

No,  when  we  goes,  we  flies.” 

Amused,  I  laughed  at  what  I  thought 
Must  surely  be  a  joke; 

I  laughed.  Indeed,  so  long  and  loud. 

That  laughing  I  awoke. 

Bat  these,  with  changes  quite  as  great, 

Are  what  we’re  ooming  to. 

You  doubt  my  word?  Ah,  well,  just  wait 
Till  2  3  7  2.  Jbnhie  Hyde. 


IRISH  COQUETRY. 

Says  Patrick  to  Biddy,  “  Good  n:omin ,  my  dear, 

It’s  a  bit  av  a  sacret  I’ve  got  for  yer  ear ; 

It’s  yoursel’  that  is  lookin’  so  charmin’  the  day,  „ 
That  the  heart  in  my  breast  is  fast  slippin’  away. 

“  ’Tis  yon  that  can  flatther,”  Miss  Biddy  replies, 
And  throws  him  a  glance  from  her  merry  blue  eyes. 

“  Arrah,  thin,”  cries  Patrick,  “  ’tis  thinking  av  you 
That’s  makin’  me  heart-sick,  me  darlint,  that  s  thrue ; 
Sure  I’ve  waited  a  long  while  to  tell  ye  this  same, 
And  Biddy  Maloney  ’ll  be  sich  a  foine  name.” 

Cries  Biddy,  “  Have  done  wid  yoiir  talkin’,  I  pray  ; 
Sure  me  heart’s  not  me  own  for  this  many  a  day  ! 

“  I  gave  it  away  to  a  good-lookin’  boy, 

Who  thinks  there  is  no  one  like  Biddy  Molloy ; 

So  don’t  bother  me,  Pat ;  jist  be  aisy !”  says  she. 

“  Indade,  if  ye’ll  let  me,  I  will  that,”  says  he. 

“  It’s  a  bit  of  a  flirt  that  ye  are  on  the  sly  ; 

I’ll  not  throuble  ye  more,  but  I’ll  bid  ye  good-bye.’ 


“  Arrah,  Pathrick,”  cries  Biddy,  “  an’  where  are  ye 


gum  ;  _  .  , 

Sure  it  isn’t  the  best  av  good  manners  ye  re  showm  , 
To  lave  me  so  suddint.”  “  Och,  Biddy,  cries  Pat, 
“  You  have  knocked  the  cock  feather  jist  out  av  my 
hat !  ”  [says  he, 

“  Come  back,  Pat,”  says  she.  “  What  for  thin?” 
“  Bekase  I  meant  you  all  the  time,  sir?”  says  she. 


THE  IRISH  PICKET. 

Pm  shtanding  in  the  mud,  Biddy, 
With  not  a  spalpeen  near, 

And  silence,  spaichless  as  the  grave. 

Is  all  the  sound  I  hear. 

Me  gun  is  at  a  showlder  arms, 

Pm  wetted  to  the  bone. 

And  whin  Pm  afther  shpakin’  out, 

I  find  meself~alone. 

This  southern  climate’s  quare,  Biddy, 
A  quare  and  bastely  thing, 

Wid  winter  absint  all  the  year. 

And  summer  in  the  spring. 

Ye  mind  the  hot  place  down  below  ? 

And  may  ye  niver  fear 
I’d  dhraw  comparisons— but  then 
It’s  awful  warrum  here. 

The  only  moon  I  see,  Biddy, 

Is  one  slimall  star,  asthore. 

And  that’s  forninst  the  very  cloud 
It  was  behind  before ; 

The  watclifires  glarne  along  the  hill 
That’s  s wellin’  to  the  south, 

And  whin  the  sentry  passes  them 
I  see  his  oogly  mouth. 

It’s  dead  for  shlape  I  am,  Biddy, 

And  dramein  shwate  I’d  be, 

If  them  ould  rebels  over  there 
Would  only  lave  me  free; 

But  when  I  lane  against  a  shtump 
>  And  shtriveiio  get. repose, 

A  musket  ball  be’s  cornin’  shtraight 
To  hit  me  spacious  nose. 

It’s  ye  I’d  like  to  see,  Biddy, 

A  shparkin’  here  wid  me, 

And  then,  avourneen,  hear  ye  say, 

“  Acushla— Pat — machree!” 

“  Och,  Biddy  darlint,”  then  says  I, 
Says  you,  “  Get  out  of  that;” 

Says  I,  “  Me  an;um  mates  your  waist,” 
Says  you,  “  Be  daycent,  Pat.” 

And  how’s  the  pigs  and  ducks,  Biddy  ? 

It’s  them  I  think  of,  shure. 

That  looked  so  innocent  and  shwate 
Upon  the  parlour  flure : 

I’m  shure  ye’re  aisy  with  the  pig 
That’s  fat  as  he  can  be. 

And  fade  him  wid  the  best,  because 
I’m  told  he  looks  like  me. 


Whin  I  come  home  again,  Biddy, 

A  sergant  tried  and  thrue, 

It’s  joost  a  day  cent  house  I’ll  build 
And  rint  it  chape  to  you. 

We’ll  have  a  parlour,  bedroom,  hall, 
A  duck-pond  nately  done, 

With  kitchen,  pig-pen,  praty-patch, 
And  garret — all  in  one. 

But,  murther  !  there’s  a  baste,  Biddy 
That’s  crapin’  round  a  tree. 

And  well  I  know  the  crature’s  there 
To  have  a  shot  at  me. 

Now,  Misther  Rebel,  say  yere  prayers. 
And  howld  yer  dirthy  paw. 

Here  goes  ! — be  jabers,  Biddy  dear, 
I’ve  broke  his  oogly  jaw  ! 


The  rose,  summer’s  emblem,  ’tis  England’s  chosen' tree, 

|  And  France  decks  her  shield  with  the  stately  fleur-de-lis ; 
Bat  brighter,  fairer  far  than  those,  there  blooms  a  flower 
for  me, 

’Tis  the  blue  bell,  the  blae  bell,  on  Scotland’s  grassy  lea, 
Where  from  the  dark  up  springs  the  lark,  the  tising  Sun 
to*ee.  Where  from  the  dark, 

My  land !  native  land !  where  afar  my  steps  have  been, 
Blue  skies  charm  the  eyes,  and  the  earth  is  ever  green. 
Yet  dwelt  my  heart  ’mid  Scotland’s  glens,  where  aye  in 
thought  was  seen 

The  blue  bell,  the  blue  bell,  amid  the  brackens  green, 

And  brighter  far  than  sun  or  star  the  eyes  of  Bonnie  Jean ! 

And  brighter  far,  &c. 

The  thistle,  Scotland’s  badge,  up  from  freedom’s  soil  it 
grew,  [rue. 

Her  toes  aye  found  it  hedged  round  with  roseinarie  and 
And  emblem  that  her  daughters  were  4 modest,  leal,  and 
true,  [bell  of  blue, 

From  off  the  rooks,  amid  their  locks,  they  twined  tho 
Toe  heath-bell,  the  hare-bell,  old  Sootland>bell  oflriUqf 
The  heath-bell,  the  hare-bell,  &jr.  -  i 
s  '  4  Al 


^  HEATHER  jock.  y 

Heather  Jock  was  stark  and  grim, 

Feught  vti*  a’  wad  fecht  wiJ  hiin ; 

Swank  and  supple,  sharp  and  thin, 

Fine  for  gaun  against  the  win’.  .  .  r 
Tawnie  face  and  towsie  hair, 

In  his  cleading  unco  bare  ; 

Cursed  and  swore  whene’er  he  spoke ; 

Nane  could  equal  Heather  Jock. 

Heather  Jock’s  noo  awa’, 

Heather  Jock’s  noo  awa’ ; 

The  moorcock  now  may  crousely  craw, 
Since  Heather  Jock’s  noo  awa’. 

Jock  kent  ilka  bore  and  bole, 

Could  creep  thro’  ony  wee  bit  hole  ; 
Quiesfty^fJBfer  ^gs  andcheese, 

Dunts  o’  bacon,  skeps  o’  bees ; 

Sip  the  kirn  and  steal  the  butter, 

Nail  the  hens  without  a  flutter 
Na,  the  watchful,  wylie  cock 
Durstna  craw  for  Heather  Jock. 

Eppie  Blaikie  lost  her  goun 
She  coft  sae  dear  at  Boroughtown  ; 

Sandy  Tamson’s  Sunday  wig 
Left  the  house,  tae  run  the  rig ; 

Jenny  Baxter’s  blankets  a ’ 

Took  a  thocht  tae  rin  awa’, 

And  a’  the  weans’  bit  printed  frocks — 

Wha  the  thief  but  Heather  Jock  ! 


Jock  was  nae  religious  youth, 

For  at  the  priest  he  thraw’d  his  mouth  ; 
He  wadna  say  a  grace  nor  pray, 

But  played  his  pipes  on  Sabbath  day ; 
Robb’d  the  kirk  o’  band  and  book, 
Everything  wad  lift  he  took ; 

He  didna  leave  the  weathercock, 
tSic  a  thief  was  Heather  Jock. 


Nane  wi’  Jook  could  draw  the  tricker, 
ZMang  the  moorfowl  he  was  sicker ; 

He  watched  the  wild  ducks  at  the  springs, 
And  hanged  the  hares  in  hempen  strings ; 
Blaz’d  the  burns  and  spear’d  the.fi^h, — 
Jock  had  mony  a  dainty  dish  ; 

The  best  o’  moorfowl, and  blackcock 
Aye  graced  the  board  o’  Heather  Jock. 


Nane  wi’ Jock  had  ony  say  —  ( 

At  the  neive  or  cudgel  play ;  ♦ 

Jock  for  bolt  nor  bar  ne’er  staid, < 

Till  ance  the  jail  his  courage  laid;' 

Then  the  judge  without  delay 
Sent  him  off  to  Botany  Bay, 

Bade  him  mind  the  laws  he  broke,  HV 
And  never  mair  play  Heather  Jock. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  contributing  the 
Scotch  song  of  “  Heather.  Jock’s  noo  awa\” 

^  V  TM/Ks  Caledonia. 


BOKO  OW  THE  TOXTR.MAXJKBL 

O  TcroT^MAiJsrB !  O  Tourmslfnei 
"Qvm  *  of  the  NT avy,  prido  of  th&Mfrf 

Be  all  our  ships  as  thou  hast  boss. 

Of  xcd^apc  rule  and  order  free! 

From  Sheerness  sheering,  &  heated 
Ip  water  hot  made  all  to  be ; 

At  Deal  such  dealing,  dafeda  WPO&tSMfc 
A  worm  time  gave  us,  still,  yousaai 

Ourtank  out-bursting,  salt  crater  cawatfagi 
Made  us  and  engines  crusty  too,  *  • 

From  Portsmouth  stealing,  our  plight-eon  oeaHnit 
The  Mprtsa!ngM  fixed  us  full  In  daw  1 

Our  *  trunk'*  truncated,  our  ship  belated. 

Our  cf  ae  yet  worse  and  worcer  grew  I 

The  "  tabes"  all  wrong  were,  the  "rode*  «©i  strong  we 
>4  l&ocetitric  *  oU,  from  top  to  toe; 

The  "T-head"  tricky,  “  profiler  *  sticky, 

Wa  neither  backnor  fore'oonld.  go  1 


Idve  days  repaying  opr  treacherefos 
The  wewy  watches  through  we  lay. 

G^r  ocean  fknmdroteg,  at  nA  of  taraderin#. 

We  then  mode  traojj  far  i&non'e  Bay. 

35o  tropic  ftver.hgr  ipataa^i^ 

Or  festering  awatab'an  Afnc’s  soli; 

Cfcrald  shake  each  war +&  mor p,  or  mate*  wejnaerrt : 
Fiouj.iisk  of  nmmquited  toll. 

t  1  _ 

Our  engincHKfeeorer  mada<|uoer  aod-queerer, 

Bii»  brain  whirled  wild  with  tense  unrest; 

Hew  trials  boding,  his  heart  corroding, 

The  fatal  hand  his  woes  redressed. 

How,  *trrfd  such  blunders,  ore  Britain's  thunders 
To  storm  the  wail  or  sweep  the  wave! 
tn  dark  mine  toiling,  'neoth  fierce  atm  bzoOinx, 
Hotter  to  dreath©  doom  o£  alar** 

Where  is  the  motive  for  men  devotfcn* 

To  tjust  in  need  their  country's  owe, 

When IvjSenco  skilful  but  prows  more  wflfinS 
To  plan  for  them  sack  daadly  raaref 

The  widow's  walling,  the  sad  crew' b  railing. 

What  matters  that  to  Hunt  and  MfcMtf 


O  Tourmaline  1  O  Tourmaline  I 
*Om  *  of  the  Havy,  prided  the  eeaJ 


M.AX. 


A  GRAND  OLD  POEM. 

Who  shall  judge  a  man  from  manners? 
Who  shall  know  him  by  his  dress? 

Paupers  may  be  fit  for  princes. 

Princes  fit  for  something  less; 

Crumpled  shirt  and  dirty  jaoket 
May  beclotbe  the  golden  ore 

Of  the  deepest  thought  and  feeling— 
Satin  vests  could  do  no  more. 

There  are  springs  of  orystal  neotar 
Ever  welling  out  of  stone; 

There  are  purple  buds  and  golden, 
Hidden,  crushed,  and  overgrown ; 

God,  who  oouuts  by  souls,  not  dresses. 
Loves  and  prospers  you  and  me, 

While  He  values  thrones  the  highest 
But  as  pebbles  in  the  sea. 

Man,  upraised  above  his  fellows, 

Oft  forgets  his  fellows  theft ; 

Masters,  rulers,  lords,  remember  V 
That  your  meanest  hinds  are  inert ; 

Men  by  honour,  men  by  feeling,  i 
Men  by  thought,  and  men  by  fame, 

Claiming  equal  rights  to  sunshine 
In  a  man’s  ennobling  name. 

There  are  foam-embroidered  oceans, 
There  are  little  weed- clad  rills; 

There  are  feeble,  inch-high  saplings. 
There  are  cedars  on  the  hills; 

God,  who  counts  by  souls,  not  stations. 
Loves  and  prospers  you  and  me. 

For  to  Him  all  famed  distinctions 
Are  as  pebbles  in  the  sea. 

I  Toiling  hands  alone  are  builders 
Of  a  nation’s  wealth  or  fame; 

Titled  laziness  is  pensioned. 

Fed  and  fattened  on  the  same; 

By  the  sweat  of  other’s  foreheads 
Living  only  to  rejoice, 

|  While  the  poor  man’s  outraged  freedom 
Vainly  lifteth  up  its  voice. 

iTruth  and  justice  are  eternal, 

I  Bom  with  loveliness  and  light; 

!  Secret  wrongs  shall  never  prosper 
|  While  there  is  a  sunny  right: 

God,  whose  world-heard  voice  is  singing 
Boundless  love  to  you  and  me, 
j  Sinks  oppression,  with  its  titles, 

]  As  the  pebbles  in  the  sea. 


Ballad  of  Lord  Henry  and  Fa*&  Catherine.— 

44  Fuchsia”  js  respectfully  informed -that  she  will  find  this 
ballad,  embracing  eight  double  stadias,  in  Ramsay’s 
44  Tea  Table  Miscellany,”  vol.  4th,(.first  published  in  1740.  i 
It  is  remarkable  that  Dr  Child  of  Boston  has  not  Included 
this  in  his  comprehensive  work,  44  English  and  Scottish 
Ballads,”  1857-59.  It  is  not  in  the  4  4  Percy  Reliques,” 
1765;  neither  is  it  in  Herd,  Pinkerton,  no?  Ritson,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain.  I  find  it,  however,  in  Yairs 
44  Charmer,”  Edinburgh  1751.  It  ifc  eyidentl^a  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  earlier  half  of  last  century,  although  Scott 
seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  somewhat  older.  The  story 
is  of  the  ultra-sentimental  kind.  Katherine,  although 
44  of  mean  degree,”  was  44  bright  as  morning  sun,  and 
sweeter  than  the  rose.”  She  made  daily  conquests  all 
around,  yet  at  length  became  herself  a  victim  ot 44  silent 
love”  for  Lord  Henry . 

“  Such  is  the  fate  of  womankind,  they  must  the  truth  conceal, 

*  I'll  die  ten  thousand  thousand  deaths,  ere  I  my  love  reveal  l*  ” 
In  her  dreams,  however,  she  discovered  her  passion;  a 
watchful  attendant  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  Henry, 
who  generously  repaired  to  her  bedside  in  the  hope  of 
saving  her  life :  — 

“  'Awake!  awake!  he  fondly  cried,  awake!  awake!  my  dear; 

If  I  had  only  guess'd  your  love,  you  ne’er  had  shed  a  tear!"* 

,f  These  words  reviv’d  the  dying  fair;  she  raised  her  drooping  head, 
And  gazing  on  the  long-lov’d  youth,  she  started  from  her  bed: 
Around  his  neck  her  arms  she  flung  in  extasy,  and  cried— 

'  Wil't  thou  be  kind?-wil’fc  thou  indeed?  My  love!-and  so  she 
died." 

^his  sketch  must  surely  satisfy  the  inquiring 44  Fuchsia.” 
I  have  referred  her  to  two  early  collections  where  she 
may  find  the  oomplete  ballad ;  for  there  is  always  great 
satisfaction  in  going  to  the  fountainhead  for  a  pure  and 
undefiled  ballad.  No  such  ingenuousness  can  I  extort 
from  some  contributors  to  these  44  Notes  and  Queries 


__  J| _  Notes  and  Queries” 

who  try  to  vend  modern  fabrications  for^  genuine  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  ancient  Muse*  of  Caledonia.  In  vam  I 
asked  a  vain  contributor  to  name  any  work  (over  ‘khMty 
years  old)  whence  he  had  extracted  a  pretended  old  ballad, 
bearing  the 44  Old  Rowley”  title, 44  Schir  ANDRO  W OOD ; 
but  the  only  ratlsfa.tion  I  could  get  was  the  vague 
answer  that  he  drew  it  from  44  adtbehtio  documents.'  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  be  hard  in  exposing  such  effrontery ; 
hue  the  Editor  blew  the  whistle  of  truce,  and  declared 
the  controversy  closed — I  wai  ‘‘shut  up!”— Net  bo  my 
opponent, 

“  For  oh  he  was  t  ly,  sly,  oh  he  was  Sly  and  sleekit,  J  * 

And  cleverly  opens  a  door,  whenever  another  iB  ateekit." 


PARODY. 

The  following  parody  on  “  The  Boatie 
Rows”  (I  believe  very  little  known  at  the 
present  day)  was  published  in  an  Edinburgh 
paper  about  (be  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  may  not  prov.e  unacceptable 
to  the  readers  of  “Our  Own  Notes  and 
Queries”  in  Ladies’  Journal.  I  am  not  aware 
who  wa9  the  author. 

THE  BOATIE  ROWS. 

The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows, 

O’er  waters  white  with  foam, 

Yet  joyous  are  the  sailor-boys 
Who  cheer  the  boatie  on. 

Oh,  weel  may  the  boatie  row 
Through  tempest,  gale,  and  storm, 

And,  spite  of  “  Turkish  rovers,”  gain 
The  haven  of  Reform. 

Her  captain  is  a  noble  King, 

Her  flag  a  Bush  o’  Brougham ; 

Her  helmsman  is  a  gallant  Grey, 

Her  freight  a  nation’s  doom. 

Her  cordage  is  of  British  hemp, 

I  Her  sails  are  bonnie  “  Blue,” 

Oh,  weel  may  the  boatie  row, 

And  lticky  be  her  crew. 

A  Frigate  of  outlandish  form 
The  boatie  tries  to  sink ; 

But  not  a  shot  the  Frigate  sends 
Can  make  the  Captain  shrink. 

Tho’  o’er  the  boatie’s  foaming  track 
The  redhot  bullets  boom, 

Still  cheerily  the  boatie  rows, 

And  waves  her  Bush  o’  Brougham. 

That  Frigate  is  corruption  all, 

From  topmast  to  the  keel; 

They  call  the  boatie  Liberty  : 

Her  planks  are  ribs  of  steel. 

Oh,  soon  may  the  boatie  row 
Upon  a  tranquil  sea; 

And  soon  may  her  seamen  shout, 

“  We’re  Britons  ! — we  are  free !” 

Fast,  fast,  the  crazy  Frigate  fails, 

Tho’  sheath’d  in  plates  of  gold; 

The  salt  sea,  twice  a  fathom  deep, 

Is  bubbling  in  her  hold. 

Now,  on  let  the  boatie  row, 

And  loud  the  anthem  ring, 

*  ‘  Immortal  be  the  bonnie  boat, 

Her  Pilot,  Crew,  and  King!” 

M.  J.  W. 


JL.UKAL 


m  IQ  ®  Wtiee c>f\Profe*sor  Macquorn  Bankine’s 
Songs,  &<y.,  th#  Glasgow  Herald  says; — (t  Very 
many  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere  who  conld  not 
appreciate  the  genius  of  the  late  Professor  Rankine, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicists,  mathematicians, 
and  engineers  of  whom  his  country  could  boast, 
knew  him  as  what  is  called  a  ‘  social  giant.’  He 
was  fresh,  humorous,  and  innocent  like  a  child  ; 
he  was  so  kindly  in  disposition,  so  charitable  in 
j  heart,  so  sympathetic,  so  affectionately  conservative 
of  all  that  was  lovable  in  old-fashioned  ways  and 
things,  that  he  was  a  universal  favourite.  The  | 
songs  are  only  19  in  number,  and  some  of  them  ! 

are  not  remarkable . It  may  be  from 

professional  sympathies,  but  we  find  few  things 
in  the  volume  better  than  «  Loyal  Peter,’  which 
.  brings  back  the  memory  of  poor  old  Peter  Mac¬ 
kenzie  of  the  Glasgow  Reformers’  Gazette.  The 
glory  of  newspaper  literature  is  so  evanescent  that 
we  make  no  opology  for  quoting  verse®  which  are 
both  true  to  their  subject,  and  which  are  a  fair 
specimen  of  Rankine’s  power. 

Our  Peter  is  a  writer  bauld, 

His  style  is  never  muddy,  O  1 

At  jobs  and  quacks  he  weel  can  scauld  : 

Bis  face  is  round  and  ruddy,  O  ! 

His  shape,  is  portly,  middle  size, 

He’s  sturdy  in  his  walkin’,  C> ! 

The  sparklins  o’  his  wit  surprise, 

It’s  fun  to  hear  him  talkin’,  Q  ! 

Chorus— Come,  Rottenraw  and  Gallowgate, 

Gusedubs  and  Briggate  smeeky*  O ! 

And  join  in  praise  o’  Loyal  Pate, 

Wi’  Candleriggg  sae  reeky,  O  !  \ 

Some  quacks  sell  fusionless  pease-meal 
Pretend  it’s  Revalenta,  O  !  * 

And  brag  o’  makin’  sick  folk  weel 
In  advertisements  plenty,  O  ! 

A’  crammed  wi’  lees  frae  en’  to  en’ 

And  balderdash  sae  weery,  O ! 

When  Peter  he  whips  out  his  pen, 

And  dings  them  tapsalteerie,  O ! 

•  ■’  'Oqine,  Rottenraw,  &c. 


But  Peter  be  .icenta  SaSjSrfe 

Ant  m&  it  ®  gS  green, 

i-  UtiinVa  moTtttr*  * 


Where,  but  tor  rew^—  Tol 
A  park  o’  bricks  and  jnortar,^ 

1  Come,  Rotten?**  >  «c* 

Ye  rogues  o’  bigb  and  low  degree,  ( 

I  «cowp  aff  wi’  fear  and  quakm,  O  . 
If  Pete?  cbance  your  tricks to  se e, , 

It’s  thep  ye’ll  g^t^faU 
Ilk  honest  man  and  oonny  *  _  | 

II  brew  the  toddy  sweeter,  O ! 
a  ^  drink^?  me  a  bumper  glass 

AT„aSfhr.!tho’ Loyal  P«to,  01 

Com,  Pottenraw,  &c. _ _ 


.brother^  awake  thafojj 

Well  the  timhihonoflr’d  * 
<  the  Light  of  the  Order 


b>  Cedaw of  Lebanon  bravfbg  the  blast, 
bow  brapcbee  Old  Time  cannot  aarer.V 


aS®;  thebond#  of  true  friendship  & 
W  Thao,  brothers,  awoke  the 

■441  boil  to  the  ballot’d  old  story 


it/mstgiftomot 

ioWFat?e?&o 

0  welcomed  the  .4 


from  the  waters  ! 

ake  the  loud  chon 

O  long  may  each  Branch  yield  its  shadhufci 


Kty  »  roses  au4  Ulips  unf adlnc 

iSt'th#  &ropiiae 

^iiESis&E 

^V  ;%  jho^hrothel^aS^ 

SSetho^^  df  our  Order  brig] 

4*4  rats' 

All  blooming  around 
.  On  Our  fait  gwd&  grotuh 
Unassailed  by  the  Berpsfat  dfes 
All  hail  to  the  spade,  and  the  sc 
And  the  rake  and  the*6e  fori 

1  A  »  ~*wJ .  :  ->  •>  1  .  ’  ~ 


And  the  aproj 


awakothV 


SoS* “I  .*«»*  *’* 

a*  SdSioU 

0„ArWe»”lna  Park  will  «»™h  green. 

V^rb^Pe^lnWVetan 
A  park  o’  bricks  and  mortar,  O ! 
Come,  Rottenraw,  Sc. 

Ye  rogues  o’  high  and  low  deg-ec, 

1  eLwn  aft'  wi’  fear  and  quakm ,  U  . 

If  Pete?  chance  your  tricks  t°  see, 

1  It’s  then  ye'll  get  a  • 

IlkComeTwthe  toddy  «»eeter,0 ! 

A„°d  drih  wi’  nte  , 


FREE  GARDENERS*  ANTHEM. 

Come,  brother^  awake  the  loud  chorus — 

The  gladsome,  the  hearfc<f  tirringchorus  ! 

Again  and  again  . , 

|  Swell  the  time-honotir’d  strain, 

|  While  the  Light  of  the  Order  beams  o’er  us. 

Like  Cedars  of  Lebanon  braving  the  blast, 

'Whose  branches  Old  Time  cannot'  sever,  * 

So  may  we,  Free  Gardners,  endure  to  the  last 
In  the  bonds  of  true  friendship  for  ever  !  * 

Then,  brothers,  awake  the  loud  chorus,  &c. 
All  hail  to  the  hallow’d  old  story 
Of  Adam,  our  pride  and  our  glory— 

Rail  the  Five-Pointed  Crown, 

And  the  Ark  of  Renown: 

All  at  rest  on  the  mountain  so  hoary. 

Hail  to  lore’s  dearest  token,  the  green  olive  leaf 
Sign  of  Peace,  Heaven’s  fairest  of  daughters—  ’ 
Hail  to  old  Father  Noah,  that  Worth/ Grand  Chief 
As  he  welcomed  the  dove  from  the  waters  ! 

Then,  brothers,  awake  the  loud  chorus,  &«. 

O  long  may  each  Branch  yield  its  shading. 

Ihe  cold  and  the  desolate  aiding  ;  . 

And  in  every  true  breast  9 
Bloom  the  flowers  we  love  best 
Pity’s  roses  and  lilies  unfading.  # 

Rainbow  Promise  resplendently  shine. 
And  the  ever-green  Palm  wave  around  us  • 

AndmayheartcHngtoheart’Jiketrueplapfsof  the  vine 

And  the  beauties  of  Eden  surround  us  1  e» 

Then,  brothers,  awake  the  loud  chorus,  &c. 
See  the  Star  of  our  Order  bright  shining 
j  And  the  sweet  floral  emblems  entwining 
All  blooming  around 
On  our  fair  gwden  ground, 

Unassafled  by  the  Serpent  designing 

Then,  brothers,  awake  the  loud  chorus.  See. 


All  im™OT'fd™jl?&olomoZ  march  in  her  train, 
May  the  wisdom  oftioi  ^  ^  ^  ^  . 

1  As  she takes  .^gbip  and  harmony  prosper  her  reign, 

■£SSf,SS»™ 

Chorus — 

,  awake  the  loud  chorus— 

SfgS‘»?W  tott-s«m»g  ebon).  1 

Again  and  again  -train 

,,  ,s  _  time-honour  d  strain, 

Swell  the  tune  beama  o’er  US. 

While  the  Light  of  the  Br0  jaMEs  Smith. 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  13, 1877. 


— 


JwOKD  BLCUO’S  CffALLENOE  sntmi  n  j 


Inscribed  to  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  ProTO«tf: 
>lonel  Macdonald,  and  the  Twenty  successful  Q^tpp 
who  gained  the  Shield  in  1374. 

V*  I.  .  \  ' 

The  hefo’s  prize— The  ChaUenge  Shieldf ^ 
We  sing  as  freemen  sing; 

.  When  noble  deeds,  with  patriot  prides  .  d 
Home  to  their  hearts  they  bring.  > 

The  lists  are  open,  welcome  wide  l 
Then  bravely  take  the  field; 

Do  battle  with  the  best  to  win 
Brave  Elcho's  Challenge  Shield! 

Chorus  The  Challenge  Shield  we  proudly  sing; 
Then  bravely  take  the  field; 

Do  battle  with  the  best  to  win 
Brave  Elcho’s  Challenge  shield  1 
n. 

Be  ready.  Volunteers  ! — obey 
Where'er  your  bugles  sound; 

Let  the  earth  be  rosy  England, 

Qr  Scotland's  rocky  ground. 

The  honoured  wounds  of  hosiala  yean 
In  wedded  love  are  healed  1 
Be  rivals  still,  when  marksmen  win 
Brave  Elchoja  Challenge  Shield  J 
Chorus^ The  Challenge  Shield  we  proudly  sing  | 

XXL 

Let  Mergr  England  do  her  best, 

A*  she  has  ever  done  - 
Wh^re?er  a  well-fought  battlefield 
Or  laurel  crown  is  won  I 
Old  Scotland  vows  on  her  claymore 
An  inch  she  viU  not  yield 
Till  she  engraves  her  thistle  on 
Brave  Elcho’s  Challenge  Shield. 

C?bn«-^The  Challenge  Shield  we  proudly  jtfngf 


On  to  the  work  like  heroes. 

To  your  butt*  like  gallant  men! 

Dp  with  your  long  range  targets 
On  mountain,  plain,  and  glen. 

Let  us  hear  your  rifles  ringing. 

Each  shot  in  honour  sealed. 

When  the  Bose  and  Thistle  battle  for 
Brave  Elcho's  Challenge  Shield  I 
Chorus — The  Challenge  Shield  we  proudly  sing  | 
Then  bravely  take  the  field; 

Do  battle  with  the  best  to  win 
Brave  Elcho's  Challenge  Shield  I 
Edinburgh  1874.  AiixAND^nt  MAclag. 


u  The  Weakest  goes  to  the  Wall.”— Ia  bis  alle¬ 
gorical  Election  Ballad  of  “The  Five  Carlinea,”  Barns 
I  makes  Whisky  Jean  (the  Burgh  of  Kirkcudbright)  refer 
to  the  mental  disorder  of  the  King,  and  the'desertions  to 
the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
1  “  Then  Whisky  Jean  spak  ower  her  drink, 

Ye  weel  ken,  kimmers  a’, 

The  auld  gudsmau  o’  Lon’on  court 
His  back’s  been  at  the  wa’. 

And  mor.y  a  friend  that  kissed  his  cup 
Is  now  a  fremit*  wight ; 

But  it’s  ne’er  be  said  o’  Whisky  Jean* — 

Tli  send  the  Border  Knigut.” 

The  question  whether  the  Scotch  have  borrowed  from 
“  us”  much  more  than  we  have  borrowed  from  them  is 
a  wide  one,  and  it  might  be  long  ere  either  “  we”  or  th<  y 
were  found  at  the  wall.  W.  M.,  Edinburgh. 

*  Estranged. 

I  should  be  disposed  to  derive  this  phrase  from  the 
custom  of  our  ancestors,  when  their  beds  stood  at  th8 
side  of  the  room,  to  put  the  youngest  and  feeblest  of  the 
family  on  the  inside,  the  place  of  warmth  and  security; 
while  the  father,  as  the  strongest,  lay  on  the  outer  side, 
where  a  stock  or  post  fastened  to  the  floor  kept  the  whole 
party  compact  and  comfortable  (?).  As  in  the  school-boy 
doggerel  2— 

“  He  that  lies  at  the  stock 
Shall  have  the  gold  rock; 

He  that  lies  at  the  wall 
/  Shall  have  the  gold  ball ; 

He  that  lies  in  the  middle 
Shall  have  the  gold  fiddle.” 

Halli well’s  “  Popular  Rhymes.” 

Vincent  S.  Lean. 

The  expression  “  tenir  le  haut  du  pave”  ia  exactly 
,  translated  by  the  Scottish  “  to  keep  tbe  cantla  o’  the 
causey,”  or  “  crown  o’  the  causey.”  In  former  days, 
before  the  invention  of  trottoirs ,  the  street  was  raised 
in  the  middle,  and  had  gutters  at  the  sides,  consequent  y 
I  the  middle  of  the  street  was  the  best  walking : — 

“  When  he’s  fou  he’s  crouse  and  saucy, 

Keeps  the  can  tie  o’  the  causey;” 

— and  the  weakest  would  then  be  thrust  to  the  wall,  and 
into  the  gutter  too. 

“  Back  at  the  wa’”  lias  quite  another  meaning,  and 
refers  to  a  man  being  bsset  by  numbers,  and  in  extremity, 
when  he  would  try  to  get  his  back  to  a  wall,  to  as  to 

I  prevent  his  being  attacked  behind,,  and  oblige  his  assail¬ 
ants  to  meat  him  in  front.  Hence  it  oomes  to  mean, 
“  in  evil  cage,  in  extremity.” 

41  Tho’  his  back  be  at  the  wa’, 

Hire’s  to  him  that’s  far  awa’.” 


\ 


» 


Cc^UL  /o  s 

The  following  really  pretty  *line3  are  by  the  late 
Mr  Ihoinas  Ness,  of  Highweek,  Devonshire,  who 
died  suddenly  in  a  railway  carriage  on  the  25th  July 
last.  hey  have  not  hitherto  been  published  :  — 

Oh  !  there's  nane  like  my  wide,  m?  dear  little  1 
wide, 

There’s  nane  like  my  ain  little  wifie  to  me  ! 

There  s  some  may  be  fairer,  but  still  there’s  a  rarer  \ 
Though  hamelier  beauty  to  my  lovin’  e’e 
In  the  face  of  my  dearie,  so  kindly  and  cheerie —  j 

My  wifie’s  the  standard  of  beauty  to  me. 

Oh  !  there’s  nane  like  my  wilie,  my  dear  little 
wifie, 

There’s  nane  like  my  ain  little  wifie  to  me  ! 

Some  lasses  are  angels  in  time  of  the  courtin’, 

But  lose  a’  their  smiles  as  the  married  years  flee  ; 
My  wifie  gets  sweeter  the  langer  I  ken  her, 

As  she  tries  to  make  earth  more  like  heaven  to  me. 
Oh  J  there’s  nane  like  my  wifie,  my  dear  little 
wifie, 

There’s  nane  like  my  ain  little  wifie  to  me  ! 

Some  love  while  the  sunshine  beams  full  on  the 
*  loved  one — 

Come  weal  or  come  woe  they’ll  be  true  till  they 
dee  ; 

\  et  the  first  cloud  of  sorrow  brings  coldness  like 
winter ; 

But  trouble  makes  wifie’s  love  warmer  to  me! 

Oh  !  there’s  nane  like  my  wifie,  my  dear  little 
wine, 

There’s  nane  like  my  ain  little  wifie  to  me  I 

borne  attract  for  an  hour,  but,  oh  !  they  soon  tire  me! 

And  my  heart  loups  again  when  my  wifie  I  see: 
The  gayest  society  is  dreary  without  her, 

Without  her  no  pleasure  is  pleasure  to  me. 

Oh  !  there’s  nane  like  my  wifie,  my  dear  little 
wifie, 

There’s  nane  like  my  ain  little  wifie  to  me  ! 

Nane  can  tell  but  mysel’the  full  worth  of  my  dearie, 
And  then  to  reward  her,  oh  !  what  can  I  gi6  ? 

My  heart's  a’  her  ain,  and  I’ve  nae  mair  to  offer, 

But  I’ll  tell  her  again— there’s  nane  like  her  to 
me.  1 

Oh  !  there’s  nane  like  my  wifie,  my  dear  little 
wifie, 

There  s  nane  like  my  ain  little  wifie  to  me  ! 

Thomas  Ness,  Highweek,  Deronshire, 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


u  The  Weakest  goes  to  the  Wall.”— In  bis  alle- 
gorioal  Election  Ballad  of  “The  Five  Carline^’’ Baras 
makes  Whisky  Jean  (the  Burgh  of  Kirkcudbright)  rofir 
to  the  mental  disorder  of  the  King,  atad  the'desertions  to 
party  q£ the  Prince  of  Wales: — 

“  Then  Whisky  Jean  spak  ower  her  drink, 

Yp  weel  ken,  kimmera  a’, 

The  auld  gudeman  o’  Lon’on  court 
His  back’s  been  at  the  wa’. 

And  mony  a  friend  that  k?ssed  his  cup 
Is  novra  fremlt*  wight; 

But  it’s  ne’er  be  said  o’  Whisky  Jean* — 

Til  send  the  Border  Knight.” 

The  question  whether  the  Scotch  have  borrowed  from 
“  u«”  muoh  more  than  we  have  borrowed  from  them  is 
a  wide  one,  and  it  might  be  long  ere  either  “  we”  or  tin  y 
were  found  at  the  wall.  W.  M.,  Edinburgh. 

*  Estranged. 

^  I  should  be  disposed  to  derive  this  phrase  from  the 
custom  of  our. ancestors,  when  their  beds  stood  at  the 
side  of  the  room,  to  put  the  youngest  and  feeblest  of  the 
family  on  the  inside,  the  place  of  warmth  and  security; 
while  the  father,  as  the  strongest,  lay  on  the  outer  side, 
where  a  stock  or  post  fastened  to  the  floor  kept  the  whole 
party  compact  and  comfortable  (?).  As  in  the  school-boy 
doggerel:— 

“  He  that  lies  at  the  stock 
Shall  have  the  gold  rock ; 
fite  that  lies  at  the  wall 
/  Shall  have  the  gold  ball ; 

He  that  lies  In  the  middle 
Shall  have  the  gold  fiddle.” 

Halliwell’s  “Popular  Khymes.” 

Vincent  S.  Lean. 

The  expression  “tenir  le  haut  du  pave”  is  exactly 
/translated  by  the  Scottish  “  to  keep  the  cantla  o'  the 
causey,”  or  “  crown  o’  the  causey.”  In  former  days, 
before  the  invention  of  trottairs,  the  street  was  raised 
in  the  middle,  and  had  gutters  at  the  sides,  consequent^ 
the  middle  of  the  street  was  the  best  walking : — 

“  When  he’s  fou  he’s  crouse  and  saucy, 

Keeps  the  can  tie  o’ the  causey 
— and  the  weakest  would  then  J>fe  thrust  to  the  wall,  and 
into  the  gutter  too. 

“  Back  at  the  wa’”  has  quits  another  meaning,  and 
refers  to  a  man  being  bsset  by  numbers,  and  in  extremity, 
when  ho  would  try  to  get  his  back  to  a  wall,  to  as  to 
prevent  his  being  attacked  behindhand  oblige  his  assail¬ 
ants  to  meat  him  in  front.  Hence  it  oomes  to  mean, 
“  in  evil  case,  in  extremity.”  „ 

3  M  The’  his  back  be  at  the  wa’, 

H&e’s  to  him  that’s  far  aw*’.” 


\i-T^kf°ll0WixT?  reaIIy  Pretty  lines  are  by  the  late 
Mr  Ihomas^Ness,  of  Higbweek,  Devonshire,  who 
died  suddenly  in.  a  railway  carriage  on  the  25th  July 
last.  I  hey  have  not  hitherto  been  published 

Oh  !  there's  nane  like  mv  wiiie,  mv  dear  little 
wifie, 

1  here  s  nane  like  my  ain  little  wifie  to  me  ! 

There’ssome  may  be  fairer,  but  still  there’s  a  rarer 
loough  hamelier  beauty  to  my  lovin'  e’e 
la  the  face  of  my  dearie,  so  kindly  and  cheerie— 
i\iy  wifie  s  the  standard  of  beauty  to  me. 

Oh  !  there’s  nane  like  mv  wiiie,  my  dear  little 
wifie, 

There’s  nane  like  my  ain  little  wifie  to  me  ! 

Some  lasses  are  angels  in  time  of  the  courtin’ 

Uose  a’  tljeir  smiles  as  the  married  years  flee  : 
My  wifie  gets  sweeter  the  langer  I  ken  her, 

Aa*h *  tries  to  make  earth  more  like  heavehto  me. 
Uh  .  there’s  nane  like  my  wiiie,  my  dear  little 
wifie, 

There’s  nane  like  my  ain  little  wifie  to  me  ! 

Some  love  while  the  sunshine  beatn3  full  on  the 
loved  one — 

Come  weal  or  come  woe  they’ll  be  true  till  they 
dee ;  J 

Fet  the  first  cloud  of  sorrow  brings  coldness  like 
winter ; 

But  ^rouble  makes  wifie’s  love  warmer  to  me! 

Oh  !  there’s  nane  like  my  wifie,  my  dear  little 
wifie, 

There’s  nane  like  my  ain  little  wifie  to  me  I 

SSome  attract  for  an  hour,  but,  oh  !  they  soon  tire  me! 

And  my  heart  loups  again  when  mv  wifie  I  see: 
The  gayest  society  is  dreary  without  her. 

Without  her  no  pleasure  is  pleasure  to  me. 

Oh  !  there’s  nane  like  my  wifie,  my  dear  little 
wifie, 

There’s  nane  like  my  ain  little  wifie  to  me  ! 

Nane  can  tell  but  mysel’the  full  worth  of  my  dearie 
And  then  to  reward  her,  oh  !  what  can  I  gi6  ?  ’ 

My  heart’s  a’  her  ain,  and  I’ve  nae  mair  to  offer, 

But  I’ll  tell  her  again — there’s  nane  like  her  to 
me. 

On  !  there’s  nane  like  my  wifie,  my  deaf  little 
wifie, 

ihere  s  nane  like  mv  ain  little  wiSe  to  me  ! 
Thomas  Ness,  Highweek,  Devonshire, 


i  * 


A  CUR’S  A  CUR  FOR  A’  THAT. 

Is  there  a  whelp'at  threat  inn’  cry 
Wha  brags  bis  lags  an  a’  that  ? 

The  coward  cur  we  pas*  him  by— {  f 
We  daur  be  firm. for  a’  that.  { 

For  a’  Uiat  an’  a’  that, 

His  uptiumSjdL  een  an’  a’  that  *  J 
His  aspect  - grim  is  nature’s  whim— 

The  co#|§lffcur  for  a’  that  1 

What  though  he  meets  wi’  pfous  folks,  V 
Wi’  white  cravats  an’  a’  that. 

And  claps  his  bands  at  sneerin’  Jokes—  * 

The  cur’s  a  cur  for  a’,  that. 

For  a’  that  an’  a’  that,  f 

Their  rabid  talk  an’  a’  that—  . 

The  rantin’  Whig  wi’  voice  saeblg  *  * 

Is  but  a  cur  for  a’  that ! 

Ye  see  yon  Lord  wi*  feeble  pen— 

A  Viceroy  yince  an*  a’ that.; 

There’s  greyhaired  folk  revered  him  then,,, 

How  shake  their  heads  for  a’  that. 

For  a’  that  an’  a’  that, 

His  failin’ sicht  an’ a’ that,  v 
There’s  raony  a  ane  will  view  wi!  pain  j 
His  shaken  nerve  for  a  that  J 

A  cur  may  boast  o’  conscience  nice, 

O’  nations’  riebts,  an’  a’  that— 

But  touch  his  purse,  an’  in  a  trice 
He  turns  aboot  for  a’  that  J 
For  a’  that  an’  a’  that, 

Their  sense  o’  richt  an’  a’  that. 

Wi’  micht  an’  main  to  guard  oor  aim 
Is  British-like  for  a’  that ! 

They  let  us  pray  that,  come  what  may— 

An’  let  it  come  an’  a’  that ! 

Their  doubts  an’  fears  the  light  o’  day 
Will  put  to  flight  for  a’  that.; 

For  a’  that  an’  a’  that, 

It  ne’er  will  come  for  a  that,  , 

That  curs  like  them  will  fasten  shame, 
On  Britain’s  flag  for  a’  that ! 

3XC/B& 
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f  90fBB  SQNQ  0F  STEAM 

Hwnese  me  down  with  your  iroii  bands  j 
Be  Sure  of  your  curb  and  rein ;  ' 

i0A5fSK°*n  tbe  Power  of  yotfr  puny  hand'.* 

As  the  tempest  scorns  a  chain, 

( J±^1  IauShed»  as  I  lay  concealed  from  skirt 
a  xx°Lr  many  a  countless  hour,  g 

A  a  ■  I  f^lldis.h  boast  of  human  might 
And  the  pride  of  human  power  !* 

,  When  I  saw  an  army  upon  the  land, 

A  navy  upon  the  seas, 
i  keeping  along,  a  snail-like  band, 
wu  waiti“g  the  wayward  breeze; 

<f  vtr’l  J  parked  the  peasant  faintly  reel 

\\  ith  the  toil  he  daily  bore, 

As  he  feebly  turned  the  tardy  wheel 
, ;  Or  tugged  at  the  weary  oar; 

I  "S  sperf' 

j  As  they  bore  the  law  a  king  decreed 
5  T  Or  the  lines  of  impatient  love ; 

'  1  CA?inot  bht  think  how  the  world  would  feel 
w£S  tre\e  W*e™  outstripped  afar; 

When  I  should  be  bound  to'  the  rushing  wheel 
].  0r  chained  to  the  flying  car.  g 

Ha  [  ha  !  ha  !  they  fohhd  hie  at  last. 

They  invited  me  forth  at  length, 

tht?“ "A  Harf, 

,  xu1  lau8hed  in  my  iron  strength. 

0hnV, tbei1  ye, saw  a  wondrous  change 
ntri.a  “be  earth  and  ocean  wide' — ■ 

Where  now  my  fiery  armies  range. 

Nor  wait  for  wind  nor  tide.  6 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  J  the  waters  o’er; 

Ihe  mountains  steep  decline  * 

Tl^e-sPacr-have  yielded  to  my  power  • 

The  world — the  world  is  mine  I— 

The  rivers  the  sun  hath  earliest  blest, 

Or  those  where  his  rays  decline. 

The  giant  streams  of  the  queenly  West; 

Or  the  orient  floods  divine. 

The  ocean  pales,  where’er  I  sweep; 

a  ~,°al  my  strength  rejoice ; 

And  the  monsters  of  the  briny  deep 
Cower— tremble  at  niy  voice.  ^ 

Th7^he  Txaltband  the  lords  of  earth, 

The  thoughts  of  the  God-like  mind ; 

n  rdug3  af*e*  my  flying  forth, 

The  lightning  is  left  behind. 


A 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


A  CUB’S  A  CUB 

I»  there  *^p^t^*tWc^  j{ 

m»  •» y  that? 

The  coward  cur  we  paw  Mm  by-y  if 
Wa  daut  »  that.  / 

I!o^aV^»hh«i’  *’  th»fc,  ; 

'  ^taoptpip^.aMftn  »  that*  > 

t  s'-  Tfo»  ia  natnre  a  whim—* 

Tha  '&0i§0vt  for  a’  that  t 

What  toasts  pf&#4oI&,  t 

Wx’  white  cravats  an*  *  that  .  v  > 

And  claps  hi*  hands  at  anaarin  jokes—  *■  . .  , 
The  cur’s  a  cur  for  a'.thaA 

For  a’ that  aa’ a*,  tMt,  ,  t 

Their  rabid  talkan’avthat—  -» 

The  rantin’  Whig  wi’  voice  sae  Wg 
Is  but  a  cur  far  a’  that ! 


Ye  tee  yon  Ewrdwf  feeble  pea-— 

A  Viceroy  ylnce  an’  a*  that.;  •  > 

There’s  greyhaired  folk  revered  him  tfi£*r  , 
Now  shake  their  heads  for  .  a’ that, 
v  For  a’ that  an’ a’ that, 

His  failin'  sicht  an’  a*  that,.  ^  .  £  X 

There’* mony  a  aue  will  view  w^  pa!^. 
His  shaken  nerve  for  a  that  t 


A  cur  may  boast  o 
O’  nations’  rlehts,  an’  a’  ,  . 

But  touch  his  purse,  an*  In  a  ferw* 
He  turns  aboot  for  a’  that 1 

For  a’  that  »n*  a’  that,  * 

*  •  _  -  .  •  • 
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Their  sense  o’  richt  an’  a*  that, 
itt:’  rnisiif  am*  MftSn  f  a  cm ard  oat  v 


A  ucil  OUMOW  «  .  «■  — -v  — r  ’  7  1  4 

Wr  micht  an’  inain  to  guard  ©or  ala* 

Is  British-like  for  a’  that  t  .  ■«  f  $ 
They  let  us  pray  that,  come  what  may-t,  U 
An’  let  it  come  an’  a’  that  l  -  ..  T 

Their  doubts  an’ fears  ^h* light o  day,  ft  - 

Will  nut  to -flight  for  a'  that.; 

For  a’ that  an’ a’ that. 

It  ne’er  will  come  for  a  that,  / 

That  cura  like  them  will  fasten  sb»mf> 
On  Britain’s  flag  for  a’  that  l  yj. 
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f  SONG  OP  STEAM. 

I%ttes8  me  down  wife  your  iron  bands, 

!  .  .Be  Sure  of  your  curb  and  rein  •  * 

*  tbe  P0Wer  of  yobr  puny  hand"* 

i  wfr  ‘\T8t  scorns  a  chain,  7 

!  por  ^“giied’  as  J  Iay  concealed  from  skirt 
a  j.  Vt.r  many  a  countless  hour,  ” 

I  iil  f£ddi^  boast  of  human  might 
l  Aud  the  pride  of  human  power  V 

{  W*en  1  saw  an  army  upon  the  land, 
f  n  A  navy  upon  the  seas, 

I  Creeping  along,  a  snail-like  band. 

Or  waiting  the  wayward  breeze ; 

f  WWitl,I^ariC®?LtheJpeasa“t  faintly  reel 
|  4  'V  ltb  the  toil  he  daily  bore,  * 

Or  Z  r  re  th!  -law  a  kin$  decreed 
j  T  Ur,“he  lln,es  of  impatient  love ; 

!  0rch^,^4^t  wheel 

HTwih$  !,they /oinid  me  at  last, 

They  mvited  me. forth  at  length, 

A^nd  IwLSi  ^y  thr?ne  with  thunder  blast, 
niTr+k  ianghed  m  my  iron  strength.  * 

On  «fn  ye.iaw  a  wondrous  change 
On  the  earth  and  ocean  wide— 

Where  now  my  fiery  armies  range, 

Nor  wait  for  wind  nor  tide. 

Hai™h  !  hurrah  I  the  waters  o’er, 

1  he  mountains  steep  decline  * 

Tlmu  sPa,cf — have  yielded  to  my  power  - 
The  world — the  world  is  mine  !— ^  * 

Tn/Zera  tku  8un,hatb  earliest  blest. 

Or  those  where  bis  rays  decline, 

Ihe  giant  streams  of  the  queenly  West- 
*  Or  the  orient  floods  divine.  ’ 

The  ocean  pales,  where’er  I  sweep; 

a  a  J?ear  my  strength  rejoice  ; 

And  the  monsters  of  the  briny  deep 
Cower— tremble  at  niy  voice.  P 

^hejt^u^ts^of  ZdGKke  mldf 1 ^ 
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THE  E’ENING  BRINGS  A’  HAME. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting 
of  the  Scotch  proverbs.  It  has  the 
of  being  turned  into  numerous  different 
meanings- one  meaning  being,  when  silent 

dewy  eve  steals  over  hill  and  dale,  that  Mor¬ 
pheus,  the  god  of  sleep,  entering  into  man  and 
beast,  brings  or  sends  them  to  their  respec  ive 
abodes  to  peaceful  rest.  The  best,  and  in  all 

probability  the  truest,  meaning  is,  that  in  the 

eve  of  life— i.e.,  approach  of  death— friends 
and  relations,  who  may  have  been  long  absent 
through  the  diversity  of  political,  rehgio  , 
other  differences,  come  with  soft  and  c  - 
passionate  hearts,  however  bitter  and  harsh 
previously  were  their  feelings  and  expressio 
towards  the  dying  one. 


When  the  sun  i»  xuw 

’Mong  hills  in  the  west, 

And  its  ruddy  golden  glow 
Paints  each  lofty  crest, 

Birds  in  flocks  fly  homeward 
To  their  neat  warm  nest, 

For  4  4  E’ening  brings  a’  hame. 

Toilers  from  both  shop  and  field 
Homeward  wend  their  way, 

Weary  of  the  tools  they  wield, 

All  the  live  long  day ; 

Glad  to  see  the  setting  sun 
Shed  its  parting  ray, 

For  “E’ening  brings  a  hame. 

Cattle  from  the  fields  and  hills, 

.Where  the  grass  is  sweet, 

Where  small,  sparkling,  silv’ry  rills 
Dance  among  their  feet, 

Homeward  to  the  farm-yards  trot 
With  a  pace  that’s  fleet, 

For  44  E’ening  brings  a’  hame. 

Children  leave  the  village  green 
And  the  city  lane, 

Stopping  sports  they  love  all  keen 
And  work  at  like  men, 

And  homeward  run  to  44  cosy  beds  ” 

Till  day  dawns  again, 

For  44  E’ening  brings  a’  hame.” 

Man  and  beast/  o’er  all  the  land, 

When  the  day  does  close, 

Leave  the  haunts  they  enjoy  grand, 
And  seek  sweet  repose, 

Till  the  rosy  flush  of  morji 
On  the  morrow  shows, 

For  44  E’ening  brings  a’  hame.” 

Soon — yes,  soon — on  earth  will  run 
Our  short  space  of  life, 

And  we’ll  see  go  down  the  sun 
On  all  cares  and  strife ; 

But  that  will  be  pleasure  sweet, 

For  joys  will  be  rife 

When  44 E’ening  tak’s  a’  hame.” 

Aberdeen,  March  1879.  W.  A. 


STRONG  BRINK. 

“  Gie  him  strong  drink  until  he  wink”  &o. 

Men  have  we  known  with  highest  powers  of  mind, 
Polite,  well-bred,  intelligent,  refined, 

^ith  generous  kindness  filled ; 

Whom  simply  to  converse  with  was  a  pleasure. 

Whose  varied  knowledge  seemed  to  know  no  measure,  — 
In  their  profession  skilled. 

Why  was  it  talents  such  as  these  did  fail, 

And  in  life’s  battle  prove  of  no  avail, 

While  ordinary  men, 

Endowed  with  no  such  qualities  as  thase, 

O’er  them  by  dint  of  steadiness  with  ease, 

The  victory  did  gain  ? 

’Twas  from  a  cause  whose  praises  poets  sing, 

Which  human  nature  oftime3  low  doth  bring. 

Which  mortals  can  enchain. 

And  utterly  in  life’s  prosaic  race, 

Can  shut  out  every  prospect  of  success. 

Even  from  the  ablest  men. 

The  social  glass !  yes— take  it;  but  beware, 

It  will  encroach  on  you;  therefore,  take  care, 

Lest  stealthy,  in  its  might, 

At  length  supreme  ascendancy  it  gain, 

And  absolute,  inexorable,  it  reign 

O’er  you  a  tyrant  quite. 

Strong  drink !  Thou  poor  man,  think  but  on  its  cost ; 
Think  of  the  pounds  last  twelvemonth  you  have  lost 
To  have  yourself  befooled ! 

How  clothes,  and  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  these. 

In  savings-bank  had  given ;  or  paid  the  fees 

To  have  your  children  schooled  ! 

Strong  drink !  It  means  innumerable  woes, 

Clothes  that  match  boots  which  scarce  conceal  your-toes, 
'  Your  outer  man  quite  “  seedy  ;” 

Your  coat  quite  closely  buttoned  to  the  chin, 

For  reasons  that  we  know;— and  practice  in 
The  mean  ways  of  the  needy. 

It  means  the  power  of  application  gone, 

Duty,  however  sacred,  left  undone; 

Because  you  cannot  do  it ; 

Because  you’re  from  it  called  from  day  to  day, 

Slave  to  a  master  whom  you  must  obey, 

However  you  may  rue  it. 

The  world  Is  wiser  than  its  poets.  Long 
Strong  drink  hath  been  the  burden  of  their  song— 

For  which  they’re  mnoh  to  blame ; 

Yet  still  ’tis  the  minority  that  “  drink,” 

Not  the  majority ,  we’re  glad  to  think, 

For  which  no  thanks  to  them. 


